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THE SECRET GARDEN UNDER THE LILACS 
ALADDIN AND HIS WONDERFUL LAMP 
PERRINNE, NOBODY’S GIRL 
SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS 
HANS BRINKER AND THE SILVER SKATES 


Children learn discrimination and good 
taste in entertainment, speech and manners 
through impressions made by fine plays. 
Your sponsorship of Children’s Theatre 
serves the cultural life of your community 
while contributing liberally to your funds. 


Shakespeare 


For High School Students and Adults 


MACBETH 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Shakespeare — simple, human, sincere, and 
completely understandable. Colleges and 
high schools enthusiastic after seeing these 
different, natural performances. 
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Women in the Postwar College 


By Atice C. Lioyp 


E returning veterans, this spring of 
1946, are flocking in thousands to the 
doors of our colleges and universities. Dur- 
ing the war years many were the specula- 
tions and long the deliberations on what 
the problems of taking care of them would 
be. They have come in larger numbers and 
more quickly than anyone anticipated, 
and their inevitable and unchallenged 
rights are threatening other college groups 
on many coeducational campuses. The 
group most often endangered is that group 
which has never been too secure in its 
rights and privileges in the educational 
world — the women. 

Women were admitted belatedly to 
many state institutions, their position on 
university faculties has been limited and 
not too well established, and now on 
many campuses there has been talk of 
limiting the number of women in order to 
make way for the returning veteran. That 
is the kind of pressure that is hard to com- 
bat, but in fairness to our democratic soci- 
ety, it must be studied and squarely faced. 

The position of women in the educa- 
tional world of the postwar period must 
concern all people who are interested in 
the protection of minority groups and all 
who are concerned with maintaining the 
principles of democracy in higher educa- 
tion. During the war there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the number of women 
seeking higher education and professional 
training. What is going to happen to them 
now with the resources of our colleges and 
universities — teaching staff, counseling 
services, classroom space, and housing — 
taxed to the limit? There is grave danger 
that the women if not actually excluded, 
may be neglected and relegated very defi- 
nitely to second place. 


The years following this most cata- 
clysmic world struggle will mean tre- 
mendous adjustments for men and women. 
Women should bear their full burden in 
the sacrifices which are necessary in ab- 
sorbing the veterans back into the society 
which they have helped to preserve. It im- 
plies anything but equality if we over- 
protect our women. Where the men of the 
college community are facing hardships, 
the women must too. 


However, many colleges and universi- 
ties have encouraged the enrollment of 
women during the war years in order to 
keep the institutions alive. It is not fair to 
forget this in the deliberations that are 
now taking place on college campuses as 
to how to meet the present emergency. 
The claims of the women to the privilege 
of higher education need special considera- 
tion in these postwar years, when such 
claims are in conflict with the pressures of 
the day. 

It has been pointed out by several edu- 
cators that, though women hate war and 
are the pacifists in any society, war has 
spelled emancipation for them in American 
society at least. It was after the Civil War 
that women, who in both South and North 
had carried responsibility during the war 
for plantation, farm, and business, be- 
sieged the doors of higher education. It 
was in the eighteen-seventies that state 
universities became coeducational. In 
World War I women were accorded much 
greater recognition in medicine, dentistry, 
law, business administration, and other 
professions than they had ever enjoyed 
before. It must not be forgotten that 
women won the suffrage at this period 
also. 
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In the far greater struggle known as 
World War II we find women in the 
armed forces, in professions such as en- 
gineering, and in the industrial world to 
an extent undreamed of in the previous 
emergencies. The inevitable recoil from 
such a sudden professional advance is 
going to be greater, as we see already in 
the tremendous forces which the veterans 
are exerting. And the reaction will be 
harder for women to face. After holding 
important positions and carrying signifi- 
cant responsibilities, it will be a bitter ex- 
perience for many women to be relegated 
to relative insignificance, with all the ad- 
justment in prestige and economic secur- 
ity which such a relegation means. 


| eee of the educators charged with 
policy-making in our institutions of higher 
learning to recognize the threat to the 
position of women in the postwar world 
will spell a failure in democratic ideology. 
We have only to look at the position of 
women in Germany, Japan, and Italy to 
realize that no one group has had a greater 
stake in the outcome of the war than the 
women of the democracies. It will be a 
tragic paradox if, after winning this war, 
the democracies are not wholeheartedly 
democratic in their concern for women. 

There are several ways of meeting the 
emergency in education for women on a 
fair basis. In the first place, as we build up 
special counseling services for veterans, 
the counseling services for women should 
be strengthened and enlarged. The uni- 
versity that has set up adequate academic 
counseling for women is the exception 
rather than the rule. In most institutions 
the academic counseling is done by young 
faculty members who have no special 
training and no real background in under- 
standing women’s special problems, physi- 
cal and psychological as well as vocational 
and professional. In coeducational colleges 
the counselors are usually well-meaning 
young faculty men who are carrying a 
heavy load of teaching and have so long a 
list of advisees that it is almost impossible 
to do a sound job of counseling. 
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It is perfectly obvious that women in 
the next few years are going to bear a very 
heavy part of the burden of professional 
and vocational readjustment. They need 
as good a service as is being set up on 
many campuses for veterans. The veter- 
ans are very rightly getting experienced 
help from specially chosen and specially 
trained people. The civilians need this too, 
especially the civilian women. 


Lowration of enrollment has obviously 
become necessary on campuses where class- 
room space, laboratory facilities, and hous- 
ing have reached the exhaustion point. 
But it can be put into effect without un- 
fairness to any one group. The emergency 
can even be turned to advantage, since it 
provides an excellent incentive for raising 
standards of admission and performance. 
Where is the institution that has not been 
genuinely concerned at the number of 
young people who have come half-heart- 
edly to college, who spend a good deal of 
energy in resisting education, who have 
come “to the campus rather than col- 
lege”? The high incidence of academic 
failure is a challenge to admission officers 
in the present situation, and each slacker 
should be challenged when he or she may 
be keeping out an earnest and serious 
young person. 

Our universities and colleges have been 
far too ready to tolerate lax attitudes 
toward classroom and study and to con- 
tinue too long what may only be termed 
educational farce. If our American stu- 
dents were held to higher standards they 
would perform better. It is no kindness to 
the women not to hold them to high 
standards of performance. The competi- 
tion they will face in the business and pro- 
fessional world after college will be for- 
midable. They must be well prepared and 
well trained to meet it. 

This then seems the time when all 
American institutions of higher learning 
should hold to very high standards of 
selection and performance. It is the fairest 
and most intelligent way of limiting enroll- 
ment and excludes the group that should 
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be excluded without discrimination against 
any class or sex. The veterans themselves 
should not be allowed to stay unless their 
interest in higher education is real and 
serious. In most instances the interest is 
serious with this older group of people, but 
some veterans have been over-encouraged 
by the government support which has 
been offered and are in college only to get 
their benefits. As soon as possible this 
group should be eliminated. 


No ONE can deny that the threat to 
women in higher education is a very real 
one. The issue involved is clouded by the 
sentiment that is mixed up with society’s 
feelings toward the veterans, by a certain 
masculine jealousy of their own profes- 
sional prerogatives which the veterans feel 
were threatened while they were away at 
war, and by the inevitable political pres- 
sures which they now exert and will con- 
tinue to exert, especially in public-sup- 
ported institutions. 

The attitude is only too clearly ex- 
pressed by the wife of a doctor on the staff 
of a large medical school in a state uni- 
versity who said, “We have too many 
women on this campus already. We ought 
not to take any more women into the pro- 
fessional schools. The boys ought to havea 
chance now.” If that were an isolated ex- 
pression, it would not be necessary to 
worry, but unfortunately on the same 
campus there has already been some talk 
of a quota on women, limitation of women 
in the professional schools and the use of 
the women’s housing facilities for return- 
ing veterans. 

The protection of women’s position in 
the postwar world must be the concern of 
the privileged group of women who heave 
themselves had the advantages of higher 
education — advantages of which some 
of their younger sisters may now be 
deprived. In every community, college 
women must watch what is happening and 
must be ready to defend the right of the 
women of this generation to their educa- 
tional heritage. 

With all the advances which women 
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have made it is still a man’s world, even in 
coeducational circles. As a matter of fact, 
in the realms of higher education there 
have even been very disquieting retro- 
gressive influences apparent. After many 
years of coeducation, there is still on co- 
educational campuses a shocking preju- 
dice against women in important academ- 
ic positions. What may be politely called 
conservatism toward the appointment of 
women to important teaching positions is 
still the rule rather than the exception. 
Still more disquieting has been a trend on 
many coeducational campuses to abolish 
the office of the dean of women in favor of 
a dean of students (always a man) with a 
counselor of women under him. In every 
instance where this has occurred, and 
there have been many, the position of 
women has been diminished in salary and 
in prestige. There is in such instances no 
longer a woman on the deans’ conference; 
and the dean of students, not the coun- 
selor of women, sits on the policy-making 
committees and boards. There are not 
many women on university faculties and 
in university administration to defend the 
position of women. 


These are factors which must be of 
grave concern to all who want to see the 
women of the commonwealth admitted to 
the full “rights, honors, and privileges”’ of 
higher education. After more than seventy- 
five years of higher education for women, 
it is disquieting that women’s position in 
educational institutions is not more secure. 
Part of the fault lies with the women who 
have not stood more firmly and coura- 
geously for their privileges and who have 
too often after college shirked their civic 
and national responsibilities. However, 
part is not their fault but is inherent in 
the unwillingness on the part of men to 
relinquish any part of the real control of 
the situation. Real equality and true 
democracy are still to seek even in our 
educational institutions where they should 
be militantly protected. 

Women’s responsibility in society is un- 
usually great. In the post-war world 
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women need insight and understanding — 
education in fact — in order to face the 
adjustments in all walks of life which now 
confront society. Social values, moral 
standards, health and _ social welfare, 
schools and the quality of teaching, recre- 
ational facilities, are all peculiarly the 
responsibility of women in a democratic 
society. It is more important than ever 
before that the women in America who are 
worthy of the privilege of higher education 
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have an equal chance with the men of the 
commonwealth to find the training, the 
discipline, the deepening of insight, and 
the development of intellectual vigor 
which the universities and colleges offer. 
The right of the women in a democracy to 
such training is inalienable. 

There is no organization which can 
more appropriately defend this right 
than the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 


Can We Afford Good Education? 


Orr current expenditure now is about 21% billion dollars annually for 
public elementary and secondary education. This amount is 1.5 percent of 
America’s national income in 1943. In 1940 — just prior to our entry into 
the war — we spent 3 percent of our income for schools. 

Before World War I we devoted more than one-fourth of all tax collections 
to the support of public elementary and secondary education. Today we 
are using about 5 percent of total tax collections. 

Between 1939 and 1942 the American people increased their expenditures 
for alcoholic beverages from 3.4 billion dollars to 5.2 billion dollars; for to- 
bacco, from 1.8 billion dollars to 2.4; for beauty treatments and cosmetics, 
from 1 billion dollars to 1.5 billion dollars. Every indication is that the ex- 
penditures for these same luxuries rose to even higher levels in 1943, 1944, 


and 1945. 


— From The Public and Education, NEA 





+ How untraditional means were used to 
defeat the enemy in the political field. 


New Weapons for Democracy 


Some Lessons from the Experience of Norwegian Women 
in Civic Resistance 


URING the war there was what amounted 
to a division of labor between differ- 
ent groups of the United Nations. Those 
whose territory remained free — Britain, 
the United States, the USSR — shoul- 
dered the responsibility for war production 
and the military campaign. Those whose 
territory came under enemy control were 
able to make only a partial military con- 
tribution. The enemy was in their midst; 
they were subject to isolation and propa- 
ganda, and to individual coercion. To 
them fell the lot of individual resistance to 
the ideology of the enemy, of maintaining 
the tradition of democracy, freedom, and 
law without the support of force; they had 
the political conflict. The free allies de- 
feated the Axis in the military field, the 
occupied peoples in the political field. 

During occupation the traditional ma- 
chinery of democracy was broken down. 
The will of the sovereign people could not 
be expressed and implemented through 
customary channels. New methods had 
to be found. The matters of state became 
the personal concern of the individual citi- 
zen, who could not leave the problems to 
elected representatives, but had to make 
up his or her own mind about vital issues, 
and take the consequences of the decision 
in individual action. 

And the common citizens — men, wom- 
en, and children — showed on the whole 
sound political judgment, great willing- 
ness to give time and work to the prob- 


This article is based on part of a comprehensive 
report: ‘‘Glimpses of Women’s Political Activities 
in an Occupied Country,” written by Delga Stene, 
Oslo, Norway, in 1944. 


lems of the community, and readiness to 
risk liberty and life for what they consid- 
ered fundamental values. This they did in 
practically all cases where they were well 
informed about what was at stake. 

Civic resistance over a period of years 
does not come about as a mere direct re- 
flex of oppression. It depends on an en- 
lightened public opinion. A great deal of 
hard work and clear thinking of a long- 
range character is a necessary foundation 
for it. 


Wren faced with the new problems of 
enemy occupation, prewar experience of 
traditional public life was not always an 
unqualified asset. The situation was un- 
traditional and an untraditional approach 
was needed. The comparatively few who 
proved capable of combining traditional 
experience with an untraditional approach 
to new problems were invaluable. But to 
a large extent work in the resistance was 
initiated and carried on by new people. 
Some came out of their ivory towers and 
applied themselves to community prob- 
lems, but the large mass of active workers 
were young people and women, who had 
had little opportunity for playing an ac- 
tive part before. Many who had previously 
been active lapsed into comparative pas- 
sivity. When the King was welcomed 
home by a large citizens procession, the 
clandestine press proved to have been 
largely manned by women and girls. 
During the war, women took a very ac- 
tive part in patriotic relief, in intelligence, 
in technical contact work, and military 
preparations. To these secret activities 
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were added the heavy work and responsi- 
bility of keeping families fed and clothed, 
clean and warm, to the meager extent that 
was feasible with totally inadequate sup- 
plies. The work women had to carry out 
within the traditional “‘woman’s sphere” 
was multiplied, but in spite of that they 
shouldered more than ever before their 
responsibility as citizens. 

At the beginning of the occupation it 
was a striking fact that well informed 
women seemed to be more keenly aware of 
the dangers of Nazism than were many 
men. They were aware of what Nazism 
had meant for women where it had pene- 
trated, and they began immediately to 
attack problems at home. Of the three 
local groups of the Federation of Univer- 
sity women, two took steps on June 10, 
1940 — the day after the military capitu- 
lation — to keep contact and meet ‘un- 
officially; and in the third group members 
were also keeping in close touch. As one 
of them said: “We do not yet know ex- 
actly what the tasks before us are, but we 
will be there to do them.” That was in the 
days of the fall of France, when the mili- 
tary outlook was as black as it could pos- 
sibly be, and we faced the possibility that 
we might never again live in a free coun- 
try. 


The tasks were found. “What we want 
to go in for is encouragement, resistance, 
information, contact, without stress on 
hatred, but we must keep burning the flame 
of indignation over injustice and aggres- 
sion,” as one member then said. 

Contact machinery was_ established 
straightway, so that a large group could 
be notified speedily if need arose, without 
the use of telephone or mail. “When I 
look back I cannot help being amazed at 
how much foresight we had, and at what a 
burning patriotism and will to sacrifice 
existed, without any strong words, either 
patriotic or anti-German.” 

Thus began, rather amorphously at 
first, the new political and cultural life of 
the occupation period. It was an oral cul- 
ture; people met, talked, and planned in 
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small groups within the four walls of a 
home. Political life was removed from the 
big halis and publicity of the press, to the 
intimacy and anonymity of a large num- 
ber of sitting-rooms. In the early days, 
groups that met regularly were few, and 
could number as many as twenty-five to 
thirty. Later the number of groups in- 
creased tremendously, and for security 
reasons they had to be smaller than at 
first. Toward the end of the war the iso- 
lated or linked discussion groups of eight 
to twelve people were one of the most pro- 
nounced features of the life of the invisible 
society of patriots. 

The crying need in the early stages was 
for information. Information undoubt- 
edly was the senior service in the under- 
ground, and also the one that activated 
the greatest number of people. It was a 
principal objective of the occupying power 
to keep us in isolation and in ignorance. 
Throughout the war it was a major pa- 
triotic concern to maintain contact and 
keep open channels of information. 


Ixrormation was partly concerned with 
news, but even more with views and rea- 
soning. A considerable amount was passed 
on through the clandestine press, but oral 
channels were even more ‘important. It 
was an overwhelming experience to see 
how a well formulated point of view or 
chain of argumentation would catch on, 
and travel undistorted over enormous dis- 
tances and through a multitude of minds. 

Among the problems discussed in the late 
summer of 1940 in one of the groups men- 
tioned was the possibility of an engineered 
plebiscite. The Nazis on earlier occasions 
had tried to give their position in occupied 
territory a semblance of legality by hold- 
ing a controlled and engineered plebiscite, 
so organized that the voter had no real 
choice. This they had done in Austria. 
The possibility of such a plebiscite in Nor- 
way was discussed, as well as ways to meet 
the situation. Opinion became well pre- 
pared; and although the intentions of the 
Nazis were openly signalled in their press, 
they refrained from calling a plebiscite, 
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A prepared public opinion possibly helped 
avert it. 


Awnortuer problem was the economic po- 
sition of the families of those who risked 
losing their livelihood as a consequence of 
taking a patriotic stand. In Germany we 
had seen how the threat of loss of liveli- 
hood had made people who were not in 
agreement with Nazi views consent to 
serve them on this plea: “Is it not better 
to obey the authorities than to let my 
children starve?” This danger was dis- 
cussed, and all members of the group un- 
dertook never to finish a casual conversa- 
tion without touching on the subject. 

When the issue was taken up, there were 
only a few who might be called upon to 
face the question; large-scale arrests and 
dismissals had not really begun. But the 
problem was visualized in advance, and 
was put into widespread discussion, with 
illustrative examples from Germany. The 
idea of mutual protection was novel when 
it was first introduced, but through wide 
personal contacts it became a common- 
place in the course of a couple of months 
to say that one must make provision so 
that people would not be forced to act 
against their conscience for fear that their 
families would starve. Within three 
months the first professional group had 
organized its system of mutual insurance, 
established by a woman, and in the fol- 
lowing months varied systems of mutual 
insurance came to cover large groups of 
wage — and salary — earners. 

The problem had been visualized through 
women’s capacity for constructive worry- 
ing, steps had been taken, and when large- 
scale dismissals and arrests set in, the 
machinery for coping with the situation 
was already in being. 

This patriotic insurance system, which 
had to dispense with written accounts and 
traditional business machinery, provided 
one of the most essential bases of resist- 
ance. The faint-hearted could not say, 
“For the sake of my wife and children I 
have to compromise.” And the stout- 
hearted were relieved of one source of 
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anxiety. The Germans quite rightly re- 
garded this mutual helpfulness as a major 
obstacle in their way, and treated it as 
a major political crime. 

After about a year of occupation, group 
work among women took new forms, and 
was based on new constalletions and on a 
broadened base, not necessarily connected 
with prewar associations. From the sum- 
mer of 1941, large systems of linked groups 
sprang up with the objectives of spreading 
information, training women in politics by 
discussion, providing intermediaries in se- 
cret relief work, and maintaining machin- 
ery in readiness for action. 


Unsvze this new system, one of the prob- 
lems for discussion was: “‘ Would it not be 
right to establish the state of law the mo- 
ment the Germans are defeated? Is it not 
unworthy of us to look forward to a period 
of lynching?” At that period people were 
envisaging a “night of long knives” when 
accounts would be settled with the Nazis. 
It was uphill work to advocate legal settle- 
ment, and much hard effort went into for- 
mulating convincing argument. The argu- 
mentation was worked out by amateurs 
without legal assistance. It drew heavily 
on the basic concept of our legal system. 
This line of thinking was also conveyed 
abroad and influenced international policy. 

In January 1942 the international agree- 
ments, as well as the special Norwegian 
enactments, about the settlement with war 
criminals were signed and broadcast. (By 
that time our radio sets had been con- 
fiscated and the death penalty instituted 
for listening.) The broadcast by the Nor- 
wegian Minister of Justice was reported by 
a group member who had listened to it. 
Her comment was: “Part of the address 
was point by point, and sometimes word 
for word, identical with the summary Miss 
A. gave in our group in October.” The 
official plans for legal settlement met a 
largely prepared public opinion, and in 
their turn made it easier to make the 
adoption of these views general. The effects 
were seen when liberation came: people 
behaved with the greatest self-control, 
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and lawless incidents did not take place, — 
a fact of which we have a right to be proud, 
and which a year after the invasion seemed 


beyond the realm of the possible. 


I, was stated earlier that a Nazi-engi- 
neered plebiscite was not attempted. But 
in 1942 a real plebiscite took place. The 
Nazis planned a large-scale nazification of 
young people through compulsory partici- 
pation in a Nazi youth organization. Nor- 
wegian teachers protested. Partly because 
of reprisals that followed, their protest has 
become fairly well known. But it is less 
well known that their protest was backed 
by a protest by the country’s parents. Al- 
though there was no electoral machinery, 
no press and radio available to make the 
movement known, over 70 per cent of the 
country’s parents sent in individual signed 
letters to the Nazi authorities, refusing to 
let their children participate. The move- 
ment was so overwhelming that the Nazis 
had to give up the project, and put its exe- 
cution off “until after victory.”’ This par- 
ents’ protest — the largest-scale political 
action that took place under the occupa- 
tion — is a monument to the farsighted- 
ness, insight, and efficiency of the women’s 
groups that initiated it, and to the devo- 
tion and energy of the many men and 
women who worked in their localities to 
make it such a success. 


As THESE examples and many other ex- 
periences in the period of occupation indi- 
cate, women have a real contribution to 
make in policy-making. They have been 
effective under the abnormal conditions of 
enemy occupation. The fact that political 
life was shifted from the large arena to the 
small circle of the home where women 
were at ease, overcame their inhibitions 
against public appearance. In the small 
circle women were not so timid about 
speaking up; they felt more on an equal 
footing with the men. 

The absence of the large audience had a 
very different effect on men and women. 
In April 1940 two politically alert women 
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were discussing with a prominent man 
some of the problems of the future. One of 
them said: “‘ We now have to make democ- 
racy survive where ‘two or three are gath- 
ered together’.” The man, who was a pop- 
ular public speaker, seemed very much 
cast down at such a prospect. The other 
woman characterized his reaction thus: 
“How can he live when he cannot address 
a ‘full aula’?”” Women immediately took 
steps to replace the one big hall by hun- 
dreds of sitting-rooms. 


Warrme experience has provided a 
wealth of further material about how 
women can be effective in community life. 
The transition to peacetime society poses 
the problem of how these experiences can 
be integrated in the peacetime pattern and 
made effective under more normal condi- 
tions. These experiences have also made 
clear further problems that need to be 
taken up and analyzed if both men and 
women are to make an equal contribution 
in solving the world’s problems. 

During the years of occupation one 
looked forward to the day when isolation 
would be broken, when we could get to- 
gether again and pool experiences. In- 
side the barrier of occupation one was in- 
tensely aware of the need for catching up 
with the scientific, technical, and admin- 
istrative advances that had been made 
outside. Women were keen to benefit from 
the added experience of their sisters in the 
free world. 


The reciprocal need for getting to know 
what advances had been made in occupied 
countries may not have been so conscious 
outside, partly because the contribution 
that people in formerly occupied countries 
can make is of a more intangible nature. 
Efforts to share some of these experiences 
while the war was still in progress did not 
meet with any great measure of success: 
the technical difficulties were great, and 
there were also psychological resistances 
that were hard to overcome. 

An example is the comment of a promi- 
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nent American who said flatly, after he 
had read an accurate analysis of construc- 
tive developments and achievements un- 
der occupation: “It is not like that.” This 
attitude is partly explained by the fact 
that experiences were so different, and 
that a very different background of ex- 
perience is one of the gulfs between people 
that is hardest to bridge. But it is also 
partly explained by the fact that the out- 
side world to some extent saw peoples in 
occupied countries almost through the 
eyes of the occupying power, who looked 
upon people in subjected territory as in- 
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tractable, undisciplined, and lawless; and 
who, naturally, did not have a fundamen- 
tal appreciation of those constructive 
developments which they combatted. 

Now one asks: Will the valuable experi- 
ence of those who resisted the enemy oc- 
cupation constitute merely an episode, or 
will it be possible for people in countries 
that have not been occupied to benefit 
from the lessons learned, encourage those 
who have had it to carry on, and them- 
selves reap some of the fruits and help 
integrate the experience in the wider 
community of the world? 


To What Ends —? 


Viewed historically, the major functions of the university have been 
to preserve the accumulated knowledge of the ages and to advance the 
frontiers of knowledge. In other words, the conservation of culture and its 
enrichment are its primary functions. These are not ends in themselves, but 
are means enabling each generation to stand on the shoulders of all past 
generations, thus glimpsing new horizons. Today, we view horizons of op- 
portunity — and peril — never glimpsed by previous generations. 

— Ben M. Cuerrineton, Chancellor, University of Denver 


We are not concerned with helping people to get along in life. We are con- 
cerned about providing the education which will help men and women to 
exercise influence in social progress, which will give them the knowledge not 
only to desire better social conditions but to work for them. 

— Ernest GREEN, Workers Education Association, Great Britain 





Kathe Kollwitz 


A Great Artist — a Great Humanitarian 


By Mary KirxKwoop 


mMipst the great trials and conflicts of 
the last seventy-five years, the flame 
of genius has again lighted man’s way to 
greater understanding and purpose, this 
time in the work of the graphic artist, 
Kiithe Kollwitz. In the struggle of civili- 
zation against chaos, it is significant, not 
that man has the capacity for evil, but 
that he has the scope which allows him to 
outreach the binding limitations of ani- 
mal instinct and express the deepest 
thoughts of his soul. 

Kiithe Kollwitz has revealed these 
thoughts, not for herself alone but for all 
men who see and are moved by her rep- 
resentations of hunger, misery, and injus- 
tice. With her recently reported death at 
the age of seventy-eight in southeastern 
Germany, the world has lost the physical 
presence of the woman, but the work of 
the artist has only begun to live. Each 
passing year will make its influence and 
inspiration more widely felt. 

The importance of Kiithe Kollwitz is 
based on her art and her humanitarian- 
ism, and the two cannot be separated. 
When one looks at the work of a truly 
great artist, he is almost surprised to dis- 
cover that the expression of abstract qual- 
ities can be identical with that of human 
qualities, making the stylizations we see 
in so much modern art empty and unsat- 
isfying. This powerful unity is found only 
in the work of a few. Kiithe Kollwitz will 
inevitably be thought of in company with 
Daumier, Goya, and even Rembrandt. 

In all this, no particular point has been 
made of the fact that the artist was a 
woman. For women, however, it is a fact 
that must be realized with gratification, 
for here is a woman whose contribution 


may be received without qualifications, 
a woman, moreover, whose protective 
and maternal impulses are strongly ex- 
pressed in most of her work. Often a wom- 
an’s interest in her feminine world of 
motherhood tends to exclude an interest 
in the greater considerations of art. This 
happened in a measure to Mary Cassatt, 
even though she was not a “feminine” 
painter in style. Kithe Kollwitz has 
earned her place among the great because 
of the depth and universality of her feel- 
ing, the power of her design and the un- 
faltering excellence of her technique. 


Batoxene to no school or group, she 
is an “old master” in her perfection of 
drawing and understanding of form, but 
she is modern in that expression is 
achieved through the greatest economy of 
means, with full understanding of the 
power of line and mass to evoke feeling. 
Hunger, grief, terror, or exhaustion speak 
through bones, muscles, and sinews. In 
the woodcuts, the gouge boldly cuts out 
lights or defines contours, revealing gaunt 
faces and hands in attitudes pleading or 
resigned. 

It is true that Kiithe Kollwitz’ art is a 
social art, though it is much more than a 
political art, as a nationally known colum- 
nist recently called it. But this in no way 
lessens its significance or makes it “bad 
art,” as the columnist charged. Certainly 
there was no place in her work for the re- 
flection of the tender and happy moments 
of mothers dressing and bathing their 
babies, so often illustrated by Mary 
Cassatt. The life of Kithe Kollwitz was 
begun in an atmosphere of awareness of 
social problems and continued in it. This 
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atmosphere nourished her art. She was 
born in 1867 in Koenigsberg, in a time in 
which the new industrialism of Germany 
showed no conscience concerning the mis- 
erable lot of the workers. Her father was 
a liberal who fostered his daughter’s 
tendency to take note of these things. In 
1891, she married Dr. Karl Kollwitz, who 
practised among the poor in Berlin’s in- 
dustrial section, and here they lived in a 
house that became the home for all their 
years of life together. 


Tus house and this life became also the 
scene of her work and the source of much 
of her subject matter, though in her early 
searches for subjects, her mind turned to 
analogies in historical episodes. Thus she 
saw in Gerhardt Hauptmann’s novel, The 
Weavers, an opportunity to do a series of 
illustrations which suggested a contem- 
porary parallel in their story of social con- 
flict. Nor was the parallel overlooked by 
the guardians of the status quo. The gold 
medal awarded this series by the Prussian 
Academy in 1893 was withdrawn at the 
insistence of the Kaiser. 

But genius is not easily deflected from 
its course. In 1901 there appeared an 
etching, “The Carmagnole,” depicting 
the dance around the guillotine of the 
French Revolution, and between 1903 and 
1908 she produced a new series dealing 
with another social theme. This was a set 
of illustrations of the “ Peasants’ War,” an 
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uprising of the time of Luther which had 
been inspired by hunger. After this, how- 
ever, she boldly used contemporary sub- 
jects, and official disapproval became the 
divining rod by which she knew she was 
hitting her mark. The Empress refused to 
attend the Home Industries Exposition 
held in Berlin in 1906 until Kithe Koll- 
witz’ poster of a working girl had been 
taken down. 

And so it went. Many of her subjects 
were probably inspired by patients in her 
husband’s clinic, and others by the terri- 
ble effects of the first world war (which 
early took the life of her oldest son). 


Arrer the war, the new Weimar Re- 
public had no quarrel with Kiithe Koll- 
witz, but instead made her head of graphic 
arts in the Prussian Academy. This period 
of peace came to an abrupt end in 1933, 
however, when the Nazis took over. She 
was stripped of her honors and position 
and forced into retirement, but she con- 
tinued to live with her husband in the 
Berlin house even through the first years 
of the second world war. After her hus- 
band’s death, she clung to this house, and 
was persuaded to leave it for refuge in the 
Harz Mountains only shortly before it was 
destroyed by bombs. She was becoming 
blind, she was ill, and perhaps she wel- 
comed the death which followed soon. She 
had seen much, had lived deeply and had 
given greatly. She will never be forgotten. 





The Case for Concentration 
Beyond the Patter Lie Green Pastures 


By Caro.ineE HoGuE 


RBES WATSON said that in spite of the 
Frect that women own most of the 
money in this country, and spend a phe- 
nomenal number of hours pursuing the 
arts, it is the men who collect books and 
pictures and sculpture and other art ob- 
jects. There are notable exceptions, but 
men who go into business, who follow 
professions and trades, who are innocent 
of the patter, the know-all, about art that 
women have learned from art study 
groups, pay the hard cash for pictures and 
sculpture. Forbes Watson gives as the 
reason for this paradox that women are 
afraid to make a record of their taste. 

The reason that women may be afraid 
to make a record of their taste is to be 
found in the reports, published from time 
to time in this JourNAL, of the study 
groups sponsored by the AAUW in the 
field of the arts. Appreciation is the pre- 
dominant approach to the graphic arts 
and music; the survey is the approach to 
literature. And the shift in what is appre- 
ciated or surveyed is so rapid, changing 
as it does from year to year, often from 
meeting to meeting, that the residue of 
value from a course is bound to be negli- 
gible. So numerous are art study groups, 
and so well attended, that one gets a pic- 
ture of torsos “doing” music apprecia- 
tion; heads —hair-do plus hats — sur- 
veying modern poetry from Whitman 
through Shapiro; feet, high-heeled and 
clicking, flitting from gallery to gallery in 
pursuit of painting from Renaissance to 
Rivera. 

“Fleeting to a meeting.” — Just what 
is the harvest from all this hurrying after 
the arts? Culture. Like Kitty Foyle’s 
Aunt Hattie, we are culture-bearing mam- 
mals, but even as such the culture we 


“bear” makes but a thin and scrawny 
pelt. We feed upon the arts, but we do not 
assimilate. We rise from groaning boards, 
our cups running over — with foam. In 
the cup remains the residue that would 
nourish us. Quality, form, meaning, have 
eluded us, the very elements that would 
build in us what Forbes Watson means by 
taste in reference to the arts. 

Are women afraid to make a record of 
their taste, are they loath to meet the 
concrete face to face, are they shy in crit- 
ical delineation, simply because they have 
titillated their fancy and titivated their 
vanity with the surface glitterings of art? 
Are they malnurtured? “Only the kernel 
of anything nourishes.” 


Laer year, 142,644 persons attended 
AAUW-sponsored community events in 
the arts. Six hundred art reports from 
branches showed fifty poetry groups, and 
of the fifty the hit-and-run method pre- 
vailed — one meeting to Eliot, an hour on 
Auden, a paper on Emily Dickinson. Yet, 
“All the valuable knowledge of the 
world is gleaned from minute observa- 
tion.” In six hundred reports more than a 
hundred groups studied The Novel, but 
not ten concentrated on one novelist for 
the year. It was “The American Novel” 
they studied, not Dreiser, not Hawthorne, 
not Melville, not Wolfe. 

Music, it would appear from the re- 
ports, is indivisible — a concord of sweet 
sounds — for it is rarely encountered 
except as “Music Appreciation.” 

In the graphic arts, groups have kept a 
lively pace stimulating talent in children 
or among themselves, and have displayed 
rare gifts of organization in putting over 
ambitious exhibitions of painting and 
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sculpture. But sadly wanting from among 
the ranks of the art appreciation groups 
are those who can interpret the exhibitions 
they go to such pains to put on, or who 
can draw from them the values they hold. 
Money can be raised for hall and hanging, 
for loading and unloading, for cartage to 
and from; the event can be made to appear 
in the social columns of the local papers; 
but who among the perennial attenders of 
the Art Appreciation Course can bring the 
exhibition to life for the community, can 
say to the public what it teaches, can de- 
duce its aesthetic virtues? Is the light 
within us darkness? Are we drowned in 
vagueness, in the torrential patter about 
art, that we are wordless before the con- 
crete object? 


Tae AAUW has properly remembered 
standards of the college, in setting the 
level of its study groups. But from art, 
values are required that have little in 
common with academic considerations. 
From art should come standards of value, 
personal and general, to stay us through 
change, and guide us through chaos. Such 
values can come only when integrity and 
intensity are carried into art studies, and 
when freshness and joy meet them there. 
It is the refreshment from new learning, 
the coming alive of beauty in the mind, 
the etching into experience of the meaning 
realized from poetry, sculpture, music, 
painting, that build in the individual 
standards of value for the arts — taste 
not afraid to record itself. The level of art 
studies should be anywhere where growth 
in comprehension of a poem, a painting, or 
a piece of music can take place; where 
sincerity supplants pretension, and where 
knowledge does not go beyond conviction. 
“Believing what you don’t believe does 
not exhilarate.” 

Creative writing groups form a very 
small proportion of art study groups. 
These groups seem to know their needs 
and pretty well how to meet them. It is 
for a much larger number of women who 
feel the need for extending their associa- 
tions, of deepening their understanding of 
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the world, of broadening the base of their 
reflective life, and stimulating their powers 
of enjoyment, that studies in the arts 
make the widest appeal. What these 
women lack in creative power in the arts 
they may readily make up for in the 
power to delineate, to interpret, to com- 
prehend works of art, and were they not 
so diffuse in their studies the world of art 
would open for them, and through them 
to others. Art values would be theirs. 
“Deep calleth unto deep.” 


Recentiy I was a half hour in the room 
in the Museum of Modern Art where 
Tchelitchew’s Cache Cache (Hide-and- 
Seek) is hung. I was studying the picture 
to try to realize for myself a suggested 
comparison between it and T. S. Eliot’s 
Four Quarters. During that time a steady 
stream of museum viewers passed through 
the room. No adult stopped for more than 
a moment before Cache Cache. But all 
the children lingered there — perhaps as 
many as fifteen in the half hour. The 
adults, mostly women, gave a horrified 
glance, said “‘ghastly”’ (broad a), or “re- 
volting,” or “I wouldn’t want to live with 
that!” and then passed on. The children 
got just as close to the picture as the 
guards would let them, traced the forms 
and faces of the multitude of children in 
the branches of the tree, fascinated to 
find them almost indistinguishable from 
leaves and branches. The children in the 
tree and the tree were one. The game of 
hide and seek was on. The children in the 
gallery were finding Tchelitchew’s chil- 
dren so skillfully hidden in the tree. 

If the adults had lingered they would 
have seen much that the children saw, and 
besides they would have seen that Tche- 
litchew’s tree is the Tree of Life. “The 
tree of life was never quiet.” The children 
in the gallery point the way. Children in 
trees pointed the way to the Grail. It is 
perhaps on the child level that art should 
be approached. 

Riches are in store for any group that 
would devote several years to William 
Blake’s poetry and painting. The two go 
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side by side, for Blake gave his message 
through both — one does not illustrate 
the other. Few have gone with Blake be- 
yond the Songs of Innocence and Experi- 
ence into the sinewy, powerful Prophetic 
Books. But all Blake’s work is one whole, 
and the whole needs to be comprehended 
to comprehend the parts. The obscurity 
of the Prophetic Books need not shut an 
honest student away from them. The gold 
must be mined for. The obscurity is in the 
symbolism. Blake found no ready-made 
symbolism adequate for his purposes, and 
so he tore gigantic symbols out of his im- 
agination, and made history a figure of 
speech to carry his mighty and majestic 
meaning. His concern for the whole of 
man, especially that part which like the 
iceberg lies submerged, makes him very 
modern. “He who desires, but acts not, 
breeds pestilence.” There are not many 
who have gone beyond the lyrics of Blake. 
The Prophetic Books are like trackless vir- 
gin forests, enfolding “many a sunny spot 
of greenery.” 


The body of explanatory material or 


commentary about the works of William 
Butler, Yeats is almost as scant as that of 
Blake, consequently the opportunity to 
make an original approach to his work is 
as open. Like Blake, Yeats has built the 
scaffolding for his philosophy out of his 
own private symbols, but unlike Blake he 
has given through the medium of exquisite 
prose the key to its interpretation. For 
Yeats, Irish mythology, Irish political his- 
tory, and his own “vision,” together with 
the Autobiography, are sufficient back- 
ground for a maximum of understanding 
of his poetry. Rare beauty comes without 
aids. The problems of the physical, the 
moral, and the spiritual man are the bur- 
den of Blake’s great art, the problems of 
the artistic man of Yeats’ art. Both are 
great poets, and both increase the stature 
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of any mind that comprehends them. 

Blake’s “gospel of minute particulars” 
needs to be heeded in our pursuit of the 
arts, lest we drown in the rapid and turgid 
waters of the Survey. A mine of sugges- 
tions for definite study is opened up in this 
one statement of Yeats’: “The last half 
century has produced more fine poetry 
than any other generation since 1630.” 
Likewise this from a current review by 
Conrad Aiken: “Wallace Stevens is the 
most neglected great poet of our time.” 
Auden is singled out by Malcolm Cowley 
for a place among the great technical 
masters of English verse, a master of 
forms, yet one whose thinking is as dis- 
tinguished as his verse technique. A study 
of Auden would give joy to those who de- 
light in metrical skills and innovations, 
and yet who want a substantial body of 
ideas to hold up the framework of the 
verse. The work of T. S. Eliot now makes 
up a sizable body, showing change and 
growth and a profound philosophy of life, 
together with a sure and vigorous style. 
A whole season devoted to his poetry 
would be all too little. The source materi- 
als for all these poets, if followed, lead 
into green pastures for any mind with a 
bent to discover what food the imagina- 
tion best grows upon. 

Montaigne, who was not sure that 
women should go out and in among the 
arts lest they learn to talk vanity and love 
words beyond substance, enjoins them, 
since they cannot be restrained, that they 
bring from their studies sufficient philoso- 
phy to teach them among other things to 
bear the inconstancy of servants, the rude- 
ness of a husband, the assault of years, of 
wrinkles and the like, and to lengthen the 
pleasures of life. Good things these to 
learn from the arts. But the values in the 
arts themselves, art values, they can be 
learned, too. “No bird soars too high, if 
he soars with his own wings.” 
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+ Films can convey ideas — but first we must 
get a divorce from escapism and glamour. 


Farewell, Hollywood! 


By Epcar DALE 


: current world crisis is a crisis of com- 
munication. Men — isolated by dis- 
tance, by language barriers, by conflicting 
economic interests, and nationalistic tra- 
ditions — have not had common denomi- 
nators of information and outlook. World 
trade in ideas, we must remember, faces 
the same barriers as world trade in goods. 
We do not have a satisfactory medium of 
exchange. : 

For example, the great advances made 
in studies of nuclear energy have not been 
paralleled byastriking improvements in 
the transmission of these ideas. We have a 
big stock of ideas in isolated warehouses, 
but we don’t distribute them very well. 
Yet everywhere in America people are des- 
perately hungry for these new ideas, for 
insight and understanding. Millions of 
people want to know what’s what, and 
why. 

Once, of course, we thought that the 
motion picture would make a tremend- 
ous contribution to this national and 
worldwide exchange of ideas. Picture sym- 
bols, we said, were universal and would be 
universally understood. It is discouraging 
now to read the brave words of hope writ- 
ten and spoken year after year by en- 
thusiastic pioneers, starting with Edison 
in 1890 and continuing to the present day. 
All of them realized the need for a much 
quicker method of information and en- 
lightenment, for correcting ignorance and 
misinformation. But our use of the motion 
picture as a beneficent medium of ex- 
change of important ideas was pretty much 
of a failure up to the time of the war. 


Reprinted from The News Letter, monthly publi- 
cation on the radio, press, and motion pictures, 


issued by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University. 


There are many reasons for that failure, 
but chief among them was the willingness 
of the public to accept the Hollywood con- 
cept of the film as an entertainment de- 
vice. Indeed, Hollywood has told us with 
monotonous regularity that their job was 
not to enlighten and inform but to enter- 
tain the masses. One churlish, self-ap- 
pointed spokesman for the motion-picture 
industry constantly adjured critics to 
“buy yourself a camera and get your own 
audience.” The motion-picture industry 
itself was more polite. They organized 
committecs and held meetings. They made 
promises, as they are making promises 
today, but nothing came of them. Theirs 
was a strategy of deferment, of postpone- 
ment. Now, of course, we have graduated 
from the technique of postponement by 
committee to postponement by commission. 


I SUGGEST that we quit kidding ourselves 
that Hollywood is going to do something 
for us. I strongly recommend a simple 
alternative — that we now say “Farewell 
to Hollywood!” and do something on our 
own. Hollywood can then with an un- 
troubled conscience continue making what 
it is best fitted to make — the film of re- 
laxation, of entertainment, of escapism, 
of glamour. And those of us who are inter- 
ested in using the film as a serious medium 
of communication can go forward and de- 
velop production units which will make 
instructive, informative, and interesting 
films. 

This does not mean, of course, that in 
divorcing the entertainment film from the 
instructional or informational film we 
shall countenance dullness or didacticism. 
Fact can be even more interesting than 
fiction, as has been demonstrated for some’ 
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twenty years by producers of documentary 
films. There will be dramatic impact in the 
informative film, but we must admit that 
it will not be as shocking as “Franken- 
stein” or “Dracula,” or as titillating as 
“Forever Amber.” 

This divorce from Hollywood, of course, 
is not a sudden affair. The rift has been 
increasing over the years. The parting is 
not the result of pique, nor is it something 
that can be patched up. No reconciliation 
is possible. The diversity of interest is too 
great, and this thing has gone too far. 

It did take a war, however, to demon- 
strate dramatically what the motion pic- 
ture, divorced from its compulsion to en- 
tertain, could really do. Through the 
OWI, the U. S. Treasury, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, the Army, the 
Navy, and some of our allies we have 
learned that you can take the 16-mm. film 
to the audience and that the audience need 
not go to the theatre. The non-theatrical 
film (an awkward term, to be sure) has now 
become synonymous with the employ- 
ment of the motion picture to do an honest 
day’s work away from the distracting 
entertainment atmosphere of the typical 
movie theatre. 


‘= motion picture, then, has broken 
away from the shackles of entertainment. 
But freedom from entertainment is not 
enough. For what should this freedom be 
used? I should like to outline some pro- 
cedures for making the information film 
an important factor in our national life. 
First of all, let’s start with the use of the 
16-mm. film in the school — an area where 
we have already made considerable prog- 
ress. Here, two jobs need to be done, and 
each requires a different type of film. 
The first type of film is one which is 
made to fit into the current curriculum 
pattern. Thus we have films in science, in 
hygiene, in vocational education, which 
present material directly related to chap- 
ters or units within the present course of 
study. Several hundred motion pictures 
have already been prepared under such a 
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plan. In general science, for example, we 
parallel a textbook or course syllabus with 
films which deal ina concrete or novel way 
with the material in a particular chapter 
or unit. This is a procedure well adapted 
to subject matter which can be systemat- 
ically and logically presented. The film 
can be used at the beginning of the unit, 
during the unit, or presented as a review. 

Most films, as noted above, have been 
built into the current curriculum. The 
typical textbook, however, was not pre- 
pared for use with motion-picture mate- 
rial as a part of the teaching process. A 
few textbooks may suggest the use of mo- 
tion pictures. But we have not yet built a 
program which ties films into an integrated 
group of experiences. 

We have been handicapped, of course, 
by the cost of films. The average school 
cannot today use a film at a clearly desig- 
nated time. Instead of owning its own 
films, it must take the film when it can be 
secured from a rental or loan library. Thus 
there is always a tendency for the film to 
be used as an “aid,” not as part of a 
planned teaching process. 


Fuss can be used in another way which 
does not depend upon close integration 
with an existing curriculum. That way is 
to provide a film that is problem-centered, 
not subject-centered. We need a series of 
films which deal directly with the prob- 
lems faced by every individual, problems 
which make use of ideas gained in the more 
systematic studies. Thus, in a film like 
“World of Plenty,” produced by Paul 
Rotha for the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation, we can see scientific principles of 
nutrition illustrated as the problem of an 
adequate world food supply is developed. 
In the problem-centered film, we see a 
horizontal slice of life instead of the verti- 
cal slice presented in the subject-centered 
film. 

Many of these problem-centered films 
are already available and have been in- 
telligently and widely used by the schools. 
“The Plow That Broke the Plains” has 
been useful in units on soil conservation 
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and in studying government planning. 
“The City” has been widely used by 
classes in sociology and social problems, 
with its implications on planning and 
housing. ““And So They Live,” produced 
by the Sloan Foundation, has helped thou- 
sands of teachers in training to under- 
stand what a school can do in a community. 

Here we see a possible linking of the 
common interests of churches, schools, 
women’s organizations, unions, granges, 
service clubs, and the like. These national 
organizations are all deeply concerned 
with one or more phases of human wel- 
fare, including such problems as child 
health, housing, soil conservation, pre- 
venting and curing disease, mental health, 
and the like. A problem-centered nutri- 
tion film, for example, would be useful for 
a class in home economics, for an adult 
education group, or for a grange meeting. 


Nore these linkings of interests, na- 
tional groups must jointly plan a program 
of vitally needed films. We especially need 
superior films in the field of human rela- 
tions. The following titles and subjects 
might be included among such films: “‘ The 
Worker and His Job,” ““What Makes a 
Good Home,” “The Home and the 
School,” “The Relationship of Mental 
and Physical Health,” “The Teacher and 
Mental Health,” “The Citizen in a World 
Society.” 
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A second important area for the prob- 
lem-centered film is citizenship. We need 
a series of films which portray what it 
means to be a citizen in a democratic 
society. We need such films as “‘ The Citi- 
zen and the Law,” “The Meaning of Civil 
Liberties,” “The Intelligent Voter,” “How 
Youth Can Serve Their Communities,” 
“Unity in Diversity,” “The Work of 
Congress.” These films would not be mere 
recitals of fact. They should be interesting 
enough to be shown in a theatre, and they 
actually would be if theatres really ran 
“Selected Short Subjects.” 


Can the creative genius now employed by 
Hollywood to turn out emotional lollipops 
be used in this new approach to the film? 
Of course it can. It was so used during the 
war. We still do not have the money to 
hire such persons, but if the agencies of 
intelligence in America pool their funds, 
we can handle the financial side quite 
satisfactorily. 

Will non-theatrical films pay? Yes, in 
the sense that good books pay, good homes 
pay, and good churches pay. Will the films 
make money? They might and they might 
not. Indeed it is here that the real revolu- 
tion, the real divorce from the Hollywood 
spirit will take place. The typical Holly- 
wood producer is trying to make good 
money. A new point of view is needed. 
Let us try to make good films. 





Science in Petticoats 


In Wartime and in Peace 


By Virernia B. SHAPLEY 


HAT women played an important part in 
Rain the war is now a banal state- 
ment. Everyone has heard about women 
welders, Wacs, Waves, and shipyard 
workers. Much less publicized has been 
the part played by women in winning the 
war by means of scientific research and 
technological developments. In paying 
tribute to this contribution by women, it 
is regrettable that the anonymity which 
covers the work of all scientists here 
applies. 

The Office of Scientific Research and 
Development was created as a govern- 
ment agency solely for the purpose of con- 
ducting research and development in sup- 
port of the national defense. It operated 
its research program by placing contracts 
with universities, colleges and industrial 
organizations. Each contractor was free to 
select such persons for employment as he 
might choose (provided, of course, the 
prospective employee met certain security 
regulations), and many women who had 
not heretofore used their scientific training 
to the maximum were given the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 

Personnel was drawn from all fields of 
science to work on the projects. Some of 
the subjects undertaken by women demon- 
strate the adaptability they showed: de- 
tection of metallic mines; x-ray photo- 
graphic work; research in the field of 
sound waves to aid submarines; tempera- 
ture, heat distribution, and heat conduc- 
tion in gun barrels; a gauge designed to 
warn a pilot when the oxygen content of 
his blood was dangerously low, and a sensi- 
tive meter for measuring extremely small 


concentrations of carbon dioxide or carbon 
monoxide in the air. 

On some of the largest contracts, with 
institutions such as Columbia University, 
many women mathematicians and com- 
puters were employed. Some of these 
women came to Columbia, after receiving 
their education at Hunter College, to do 
mathematical analyses in perfecting an 
aerial gun sight which would rely less and 
less on the indeterminate human factor 
and more on the precision of a device to 
eliminate the degree of error in hitting the 
target, thus defending the airplane against 
the enemy and reducing the number of 
shots necessary to be effectual. 

Women assumed responsibility for sci- 
entific work on gun erosion carried on 
jointly with the Geophysical Laboratory, 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
and the Franklin Institute. A woman con- 
tributed to the study of temperature in 
gun performance. 


Women astronomers abandoned the pur- 
suit of knowledge of the universe and 
studied meteorological problems and op- 
tics. Useful aerial cameras were devised, 
and also an instrument to allow the pilot 
to spot a plane approaching from or near 
the sun, which otherwise could not be de- 
tected. Ionospheric conditions were stud- 
ied for their effect on radio transmission. 

Women chemists worked on two major 
problems of chemical warfare under con- 
tracts with coeducational institutions. 
The laboratory at the University of Chi- 
cago was concerned with an evaluation of 
many poisonous materials as potential 
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chemical warfare agents. This work was 
part of a large program designed to develop 
adequate defenses against the possible use 
of “gas” by our enemies. At the Uni- 
versity of Missouri women participated in 
the program on the development of deli- 
cate instruments for the detection of the 
presence of “gas.”’ This work required the 
highest skills in instrumentalities. 


Ix THE field of chemistry as in other 
fields the woman scientist played an in- 
direct role as well as a direct role. How 
much our defenses and offenses in chemi- 
cal warfare served to deter the enemy 
from the use of war’s deadliest weapon 
can only be surmised. 

In building protection against the 
flame-thrower there were women who per- 
formed biological experiments on pigs and 
rabbits to determine the effect on blood of 
exposure to the flame. 

Parasitologists worked on the problem 
of anti-malarial agents, and the combat of 
the Anopheles mosquito reduced the haz- 
ards of malaria. 

Women trained as mycologists con- 
tributed to the solution of one of the many 
problems of warfare under jungle and 
tropical conditions, by the study of anti- 
fungal agents for fighting deterioration of 
valuable instruments and equipment. 

Everyone now knows the important 
part played by the proximity fuse in beat- 
ing the Jap suicide attacks and in fight- 
ing the buzz bomb over England. This fuse 
is a radio-operated device in the nose of a 
shell timed to explode at any desired 
distance from the target. Women were 
employed on the staff that worked on the 
development of this device at Johns Hop- 
kins University. According to a recent 
statement, 80,000 persons were employed 
on the development and manufacture of 
the proximity fuse throughout the United 
States, and 80 per cent were women. A 
peculiar aptitude for this work was demon- 
strated by women — perhaps for the same 
reason that men don’t knit! 

At the University of New Mexico a 
project whose personnel was one-third 
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women was engaged in highly specialized 
analyses of film data which were later used 
in aerial gunnery. 

The atomic bomb, which introduced a 
new age in the history of science, and per- 
haps in diplomatic and political history as 
well, has in the historical chain, heroines 
of atomic physics, such as, for example, 
Lise Meitner. At the University of Chi- 
cago, where work began on the bomb 
before Pearl Harbor, there were three 
women employed on the staff of the metal- 
lurgical laboratory. 

In one of the most spectacular achieve- 
ments of the OSRD, the mobilizing of the 
country’s resources for work on radar in 
the Radiation Laboratory of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 49 
members were women, or 5 per cent of a 
total of 974 professional personnel. In the 
nineteen major non-industrial contractors 
of OSRD, 6 per cent of the professional 
personnel spending more than 50 per cent 
of their time on OSRD contracts were 
women. 


Tue continuance of women in scientific 
work is essential to replenish our depleted 
scientific resources. The war years caused 
a serious deficit in students of scientific 
subjects. The number of students who but 
for the war would have received Bachelor 
of Science degrees is estimated at 150,000. 
The American Institute of Physics has 
computed the probable deficit of those 
who would have received doctoral degrees 
in the sciences from 1941 to 1945 as 
16,870. 

Under the present program of drafting 
eighteen-year-olds it will be more difficult 
than ever to increase the supply of male 
scientists. Thus a larger proportion of 
women students will have to be enrolled in 
the sciences in the future in order to bal- 
ance the scientific budget. 

For the period 1938-1945, a survey of 
twenty-four women’s colleges revealed 
that only one woman in a thousand ma- 
jored in physics. At a meeting of the In- 
stitute of Women’s Professional Relations 
in 1943, one of the speakers pointed out 
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that the greatest obstacle to a more rapid 
enrollment of women is not so much the 
lack of educational opportunities as the 
failure of qualified women to apply. 
Their achievements during the war 
should overcome this reluctance. The part 
played by women in the scientific and 
technological history of the war is a chal- 
lenge to women to pursue their careers 
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and to help rebuild our scientific resources. 
Bills now before Congress warrant the 
belief that the Federal Government will 
take an active part in stimulating postwar 
research. Women, having participated in 
wartime, will want to contribute an in- 
creasing share in peacetime to the scien- 
tific and technological developments so 
necessary to our country’s progress. 


Women Faculty Members in Alabama Colleges in Wartime 


Has the war meant advancement for women on 
college faculties? This is the answer for one state. 


Studies of women’s education in Ala- 
bama, made over a period of nineteen 
years, included surveys of the status of 
women. faculty members in Alabama col- 
leges. Studies made in 1926, 1931, and 
1939 indicated that, while there was a 
slight increase in the comparative number 
of women members of college faculties 
there was a decrease in the percentage of 
women in the higher brackets of adminis- 
trative offices and professorships. 

A fourth study, made in 1945 sought to 
find whether any noticeable differences 
might be seen under war conditions. It 
found that, although there was a decided 
drop in the total number of faculty mem- 
bers in all colleges, in 1944-45, the per- 
centage of women, decreasing from 42.5 
per cent in 1925-26 to 37.8 in 1938-39, 
showed a very ‘small rise of 1.5 in 1944-45. 
In the twelve colleges of the state 137 
men and 17 women were on military leave. 
It would seem that vacancies caused by 
military leave were not filled by women — 
probably left unfilled in many instances. 

The percentage of women in adminis- 
trative positions was shown to follow a 
continuing downward curve. It was 31 
per cent in 1925-26, 28.5 per cent in 
1930-31, 37.5 per cent in 1938-39, and 
25.3 per cent in 1944-45. This continuing 
decrease was seen in all of the higher rank 


levels, and most noticeable in the case of 
full professorships. In 1925-26, 31.3 per 
cent of professorships were held by 
women; in 1944-45, 16.2 per cent. 

The curve was reversed in lower level 
positions. The percentage of assistant 
professorships rose from 34 per cent in 
1925-26 to 45 per cent in 1944-45: and the 
percentage of instructorships rose from 40 
per cent in the first to 59 per cent in the 
latest study. 

Alabama has twelve four-year colleges, 
four for teachers, four co-educational lib- 
eral arts and technical colleges, and four 
liberal arts colleges for women only. Of 
these, the women’s colleges showed a 
higher proportion of women in all brack- 
ets. Yet in these the comparative number 
of women in all positions was lowest in 
1945-46. In the teachers colleges, 1944-45 
showed an increase in the percentage of 
women in administrative offices, but the 
total number was lower — thirty-nine 
less than the number in 1938-39. In the 
four coeducational liberal arts colleges, of 
117 full professors only six were women. 

These studies suggest that little signifi- 
cant change in ratio of women to men 
teachers in Alabama colleges has resulted 
from war conditions. The trend has been 
rather consistently, over the nineteen- 
year period, toward a lowering of the com- 
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parative number of women faculty mem- 
bers of higher rank and an increasing of 
the comparative number in lower rank 
and salary brackets. Yet over this period 
the number of women receiving higher 
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degrees in graduate schools has shown 
tremendous increase. 
EouineE Wauiace Moore 
Professor of Education 
Birmingham-Southern College 


A popular speaker questions women’s taste in programs 


Is modern woman still at heart only a 
housekeeper —a lover of her material 
possessions? Will she never become ac- 
tively interested in world affairs? 

My own experience with club programs 
makes me wonder. In recent years I have 
been offering two widely different lectures, 
one on the Middle East and one on the 
familiar and homey subject of “Glass.” 
Nine tenths of the audiences want to hear 
The Story of Glass. To be interested in 
grandmother’s quaint cup-plate collection 
or the latest glass fabric and cooking-ware 
is laudable enough. But don’t women 
want to know about the lesser known spots 
of this rapidly shrinking world? — how 
people of different races and religions live? 
—how veiled women are discarding the 
veils to take up the so-called men’s jobs? 
When I offer a program on the Middle 
East to women’s groups I emphasize my 
exhibit of handcraft and costumes, and 
keep to a minimum the political situations 
in those countries; even so, program plan- 
ners seem afraid of the subject. They say 
frankly, ““We want something recrea- 
tional.” 

Women, it seems, aren’t nearly as inter- 
ested in exploring unfamiliar subjects as in 
experimenting with new recipes in glass 
baking dishes. They are loathe to choose 
a lecturer if the subject is abstruse or sug- 
gests anything political, unless . . . the 
lecturer is a man. I recall one committee 
meeting where a well known woman lec- 
turer — author of many excellent books 
on a Far Eastern country — was almost 
signed up for the program. However, when 


a member discovered that a man was talk- 
ing on his recent trip to the Orient, he was 
quickly substituted. 

A few years ago I urged committees to 
take my Middle East program because 
many women had sons or brothers fighting 
along North Africa, stationed in Egypt, 
or furloughing in Palestine. But even then 
a common attitude was, “Who cares to 
hear about the dirty Arabs?” Are women 
today so provincial as to believe that 
there are any people in the world whose 
lives do not affect their own? 

When a club does take the Near East 
lecture in preference to The Story of 
Glass, some of the audience are often sur- 
prised to find how much they can enjoy 
hearing about those people of the Middle 
East. One college woman’s comment was: 
“You gave us a great deal of information, 
but so painlessly!” Do the majority of 
women feel this way? Or are the serious- 
minded women inarticulate? 

All women want a peaceful world. But 
how many want to help actively to pre- 
serve peace? Through cooking classes, 
magazines and books and lectures on 
housekeeping and home decorating, and 
through child study groups, our college 
women try intelligently to improve their 
homes and help their families. But why 
do so many of them stop there? Are they 
content to bound their outlook by the 
home circle, ignoring the whole world in 
which their children will live? 


VALENTINE VAN TASSEL 
Lecturer and Commentator 





The United Nations, UNESCO, and You 


THIRTY-SEVEN days of earnest and 
OT ceatinees acrimonious activity, the 
first session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations not only set in motion the 
machinery of the new world order created 
at San Francisco, but faced some of the 
most delicate diplomatic issues of our day. 
Opinions may differ as to the wisdom of 
some of the decisions reached in London 
in January, but at least they mark the be- 
ginning of a new era in diplomatic proce- 
dure. And while the forces making for 
peace or war still tremble in precarious 
balance, the United Nations Charter has 
already proved itself to be no mere fragile 
tissue of high-sounding phrases, but a 
realistic and workable basis for a vigorous 
international institution. 

The organization envisaged at San 
Francisco has come alive more quickly 
than any but the most sanguine dared 
hope a year ago. The fact that so many 
problems were so insistently thrust upon 
it for solution offers more promise of ulti- 
mate success than if it had had no diffi- 
cult crises to meet. It would have been 
disastrous for the new organization if the 
nations had politely ignored it and sought 
to handle their differences as if it did not 
exist. We shall need more time to assess at 
their true worth the achievements of the 
First Assembly, but whatever the final 
verdict of history, it can be neither failure 
nor futility. 

As we know only too well from the ex- 
perience of our own communities, good 
government at any level depends upon 
competent administration. The best legis- 
lation is ineffective unless it is fairly en- 
forced by able officials and impartial 
courts. So the Assembly laid a strong 
foundation for future action when it 
voted to establish an international civil 
service staff of 25,000 to be chosen on the 
basis of ability without regard to nation- 


ality, and adequately paid out of an an- 
nual budget of $22,000,000. 

Trygve Lie of Norway, appointed first 
Secretary-General, began auspiciously by 
emphasizing his intention to abide by 
Article 100 of the Charter: 


In the performance of their duties the Sec- 
retary-General and the staff shall not seek or 
receive instructions from any government or 
from any other authority external to the 
Organization. They shall refrain from any ac- 
tion which might reflect on their position as 
international officials responsible only to the 
Organization. 

Each Member of the United Nations under- 
takes to respect the exclusively international 
character of the responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary-General and the staff and not to seek to 
influence them in the discharge of their re- 
sponsibilities. 


The smoothness with which the various 
organs of the United Nations were set up 
owes much to the painstaking preliminary 
work of the Preparatory Commission and 
its staff last summer and fall. Before inter- 
national machinery can be set in motion, 
the broad principles of charters and con- 
stitutions have to be implemented by 
practical attention to all sorts of trouble- 
some details. To bring the vision to reality 
involves time-consuming drudgery. At 
San Francisco, the delegates with ad- 
mirable realism made provision for this 
work to begin even while the United 
Nations Charter was still awaiting ratifi- 
cation. 

Now, UNESCO is profiting from a 
similar forehandedness. While the Consti- 
tution of UNESCO is being submitted to 
the various governments for approval, a 
Preparatory Commission is already at 
work, drawing up the blueprints under 
which UNESCO can begin to operate as 
soon as twenty governments have ap- 
proved its Constitution, and deciding the 
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agenda‘ for the firsts UNESCO General 
Conference. Made up of one representa- 
tive from each participating government 
— our own Esther Brunauer serving now 
for the United States'— this Prepara- 
tory Commission will also consider sug- 
gestions for further activities and discuss 
the direction of the long-range program 
of the new organization. 


As SOON as it was set up in London last 
November, the Preparatory Commission 
appointed a small staff with Sir Alfred 
Zimmern as Executive Secretary, and Dr. 
Walter Kotschnigg as Deputy Executive 
Secretary — both well known educators. 
Long illness made it difficult for Sir Al- 
fred to carry on his duties, and at its mid- 
February meeting the Preparatory Com- 
mission appointed the British scientist, 
Aldous Huxley, to replace him. Dr. 
Kotschnigg must soon return to his im- 
portant responsibility in the U. S. De- 
partment of State, but another distin- 
guished American educator, Dr. Howard 
E. Wilson, has gone to London to assist 
the UNESCO staff. 

A small staff of counselors, specialists 
in the various fields of UNESCO activi- 
ties, will work with the five committees 
established by the Preparatory Commis- 
sion. These committees deal with (a) 
the humanities and sciences; (b) educa- 
tion; (c) mass communication; (d) li- 
braries, museums, exchanges, bulletins, and 
special projects; (e) organizational issues. 

Many people have been confused as 
to the relationship between UNESCO 
and the United Nations Organization. 
UNESCO is a completely autonomous 
agency, with its own constitution, its own 
membership, its own staff and budget, set 
up to foster international cooperation in 
education, science, and cultural activi- 
ties. The two organizations must now ne- 
gotiate, to avoid any possible rivalry or 
duplication of effort betweexs UNESCO 
and the Economic and Social Council of 


1 See editorial comment in this Journau on Dr. 
Brunauer’s appointment. 
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UN, reserving: to UNESCO its proper 
role as the agency of the United Nations 
for all matters within its special compe- 
tence. Relations with other international 
agencies also must be clarified. 

The Council of Allied Ministers of Edu- 
cation, which functioned in London dur- 
ing the war, has already dissolved it- 
self, and transferred its records to the 
UNESCO Preparatory Commission. Two 
attempts had been made after the last 
war to provide for international coopera- 
tion in the realm of education. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the Institute of Inter- 
national Cooperation established in Paris 
under League of Nations auspices in 1926, 
should now be liquidated and its activi- 
ties absorbed by UNESCO. As to the 
International Bureau of Education at 
Geneva, an inter-governmental agency 
supported by most of the smaller Euro- 
pean states which has continued to func- 
tion throughout the war, there is more 
divergence of view. An arrangement may 
possibly be worked out whereby the Bu- 
reau would continue its rather specialized 
work on a cooperative basis. 


Tux needs of the war-devastated coun- 
tries for educational reconstruction raised 
one of the most controversial issues at the 


London Conference last November. It 
was decided that UNESCO was not the 
proper agency to undertake relief — 
though the occupied countries protested 
with some bitterness that until their very 
great immediate needs could be met they 
would not be able in any real sense to co- 
operate internationally in educational 
matters..Since all educational activity is 
specifically prohibited to UNRRA, the 
problem of educational reconstruction is 
an acute one for these countries. The 
Preparatory Commission has established 
a special technical subcommittee to study 
the needs of the devastated areas, and to 
bring such needs to the attention of gov- 
ernment and private organizations which 
may be able to assist. 

In transmitting the report of the 
United States Delegation describing the 
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work of the November Conference, As- 
sistant Secretary Benton said: “UNESCO 
can become a dynamic force, only if it is 
given the world’s best intellectual, moral, 
and political leadership; only if it is ac- 
corded adequate financial support; and 
only if it is granted time to grow.” It is a 
hopeful sign that more people than ever 
before have a sense of the urgency of the 
problems UNESCO is being created to 
solve: “The best reason to be confi- 
dent that UNESCO will come alive is that 
more and more people agree that it must.” 


The AAUW has adeep and special interest 
in making UNESCO not only come alive, 
but realize its fullest potentialities. Our- 
selves an educational organization, with 
international affiliations through IFUW 
nearly as widespread as UNESCO’s own, 
we have long championed the principle 
embodied in our current legislative pro- 
gram: “the development of international 
cultural and intellectual cooperation, in- 
cluding the establishment of an interna- 
tional organization in that field.” 

The first steps have been taken; 
UNESCO has a constitution, which only 
awaits the required approval of twenty 
nations to put it into effect. The work of 
the Preparatory Commission will take 
some time to complete. It is expected to 
hold a two- or three-week session begin- 
ning in late June or July, when the staff 
will have had time to complete prelimi- 
nary technical studies for its guidance. 
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The removal of the staff from London to 
the permanent seat of the Organization in 
Paris is tentatively scheduled for Septem- 
ber, with the first General Conference to 
be held there in October or November. 


Tre real job of all of us who believe in 
UNESCO is now just beginning. It will 
be up to us to see that this organization 
gets vigorous and persistent support — 
that America’s national resources of intel- 
lectual leadership and educational ex- 
perience, as well as adequate financial 
contributions, are made available to it 
continually over the years. We must get 
people to understand what UNESCO is 
and does, and press for its wider and wider 
usefulness. To quote Mr. Benton again — 


Years of devoted service by the ablest, the 
best-trained and most energetic men and 
women will be needed to realize its full poten- 
tialities. . . . If it is starved for leadership or 
funds, if it is by-passed when governments try 
to deal with knotty problems, if it is kept as a 
sort of ornamental cabinet in the hallway of 
UNO, it can certainly not affect materially the 
course of world history. 


The Constitution of UNESCO declares 
that “since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fenses of peace must be constructed.” In 
these opening words lies the most essen- 
tial task for the United Nations, for 
UNESCO — and for you. 

HELEN Dwicuat Reip 
Associate in International Education 














N THE afternoon of February 8, 1946, 
O Wilson Wyatt, the Housing Expedi- 
tor, announced his Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Program to a gathering of more 
than a hundred people — representatives 
of the veterans, of labor, of the public at 
large. The Housing Expeditor came to the 
meeting directly from the White House, 
where his proposals had just been ap- 
proved by the President. He left the meet- 
ing to confer with Congressional leaders on 
plans for carrying out these proposals. The 
rest of us went home to think them over. 

The housing problem, in one form or 
another, has been with us for some time 
now. Contrary to popular opinion it was 
not brought about by the cessation of con- 
struction during the war. The interruption 
to building caused by the war simply 
aggravated a chronic situation until it 
became acute. This is an important fact, 
for we seem to have developed the habit 
of assuming that all our national problems 
began with the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

True, we now have a housing crisis on 
our hands. In 1945 we had 12,500,000 more 
families than homes to put them in. By the 
end of 1947 it is estimated that three mil- 
lion will have been added to this number. 
We must build, convert, and double people 
up — in short, we must make use of every 
nook and cranny into which a family can 
be wedged. But when we are done, we 
shall have solved only part of the problem. 
Even with the utmost effort we shall not 
have an adequate supply of decent 
housing. 

On the whole, the group which gathered 
to hear Mr. Wyatt’s program was well 
pleased. While he emphasized the emer- 
gency which confronts us, he did not slur 
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over our long history of inadequate hous- 
ing. Quite the contrary. He took some 
time to review the development of the 
housing problem. And when he did turn to 
the emergency, he tackled it with courage 
and vigor. By the end of 1947, he said, it is 
possible to have begun the construction of 
2,700,000 of those additional 3,000,000 
family units. However, he added, no such 
goal can be achieved by “business-as- 
usual, labor-as-usual, building-as-usual, 
nor government-as-usual.” 

Mr. Wyatt likened the job before us to 
the aircraft production program of 1942. 
We must, he continued, wherever neces- 
sary, use the same methods to attain our 
goal: we must impose priorities and allo- 
cations if we need them; and we must 
grant subsidies for increased production if 
we need them. On top of that we must see 
to it that all available housing — new and 
old alike — goes to the people who need it 
most: the veteran and his family, the 
family that cannot pay more than $6,000 
for a house or more than $50 a month in 
rent. 


Since Mr. Wyatt’s announcement there 
has been a great deal of speculation. Will 
Congress grant him the necessary powers? 
By the time this copy of the JourNAL 
comes off the press, we may know the 
answer to that. 

Will he attain his goal, — 2,700,000 
family units under construction by the 
end of 1947? We shall not know the answer 
to that for quite a while yet. 

These are the popular questions. Yet 
there is still another; and now is the time 
to ask it. If Congress does grant the Hous- 
ing Expeditor the necessary powers and 
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he does attain his goal, what sort of houses 
will we have? 

We cannot contemplate the answer to 
that question with unqualified optimism. 
The American genius is the genius of pro- 
duction — not the genius of planning. 
There is something in our national temper- 
ament which responds to a crisis. Unusual 
demands we regard as a challenge. It was 
not by accident that Mr. Wyatt cited the 
aircraft production program of 1942 when 
he announced his housing goal. When 
President Roosevelt asked for 50,000 
planes, and asked for them in a hurry, we 
were staggered — but excited, too. The 
whole miracle of war production was 
fascinating. For this very reason Mr. 
Wyatt has a good chance of attaining his 
goal. Before very long the local contractor, 
like Henry Kaiser and his Liberty Ships, 
will be unveiling a new house every day. 
The pressure to construct in haste is tre- 
mendous: not only do builders yearn to 
“get going”; the veteran and his family 
want desperately to leave makeshift 
quarters for a home of their own. 


Bor what sort of houses will we have? 
The answer depends partly upon the mem- 
bers of AAUW. For one of the sections of 
Mr. Wyatt’s program is entitled “Com- 
munity Action,” and begins as follows: 
“No program of this magnitude can be 
directed from Washington alone. We are 
going to need the advice and active par- 
ticipation of courageous community lead- 
ers in cities and towns throughout the 
country.” 

In hundreds of communities local 
emergency housing committees are already 
being formed. These committees include 
representatives of the groups which must 
see to it that houses are constructed and 
constructed quickly: industry, labor, and 
local government. They include represent- 
atives of those who must live in the houses, 
— the veterans, for example. And they 
include representatives of the public at 
large: civic associations, community plan- 
ning organizations, and women groups, 


such as AAUW. 
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If the program is to be a success these 
committees must do a great deal of hard 
work. Upon them will devolve such prob- 
lems as making sure that veterans do get 
preference in the disposition of available 
housing, developing temporary home- 
sharing programs for veterans, investigat- 
ing the possibility of converting other 
structures into additional dwellings, and 
discouraging black market activity. In 
addition to these specific responsibilities, 
the committees must deal with the whole 
range of problems associated with the 
public interest. And it is the “public at 
large” representatives on the local emer- 
gency housing committees who must see 
to it that such problems are handled in a 
satisfactory manner. 

There is talk of “modernizing” and 
streamlining” the building codes. Many 
of them need modernizing and stream- 
lining. Yet what will this mean? Will it 
mean scrapping standards and specifica- 
tions, only included in the codes after 
years of battling? Will it mean suspending 
building codes entirely in some communi- 
ties? Will it invite the construction of gim- 
crack housing, and therefore of future 
slums? 


“e 


As the name implies, the Housing Ex- 
peditor’s program has been drawn up first 
of all to assist the veteran. Whether or not 
it will do that depends to a considerable 
extent upon the local emergency housing 
committee. A short while ago the Army 
conducted a survey at separation centers 
which indicated that 40 per cent of all the 
men discharged must find houses or apart- 
ments immediately after return to civilian 
life. Of these, from 24 to 46 per cent — 
depending upon the size of the town in 
which they will live — expect to be able to 
pay less than $30 a month in rent. Only 5 
to 16 per cent — again depending upon 
the size of their town — expect to be able 
to pay as much as $50 a month. In short, 
the veterans’ market is for low-cost and 
low-rent housing. 

The local emergency housing commit- 
tee, then, must determine first of all the 
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size of its veteran population. In the light 
of its findings, the committee must take 
steps to see that adequate supplies of ma- 
terials allocated to that community go to 
low-cost housing. Further, the local 
emergency housing committee must take 
steps to see that the veteran is not robbed 
by “‘concealed inflation” — that is, by 
the construction of low-cost housing out 
of inferior rather than low-cost ma- 
terials. 

So far we have been concerned with im- 
mediate practical problems: the building 
codes, the allocation of materials, the 
maintenance of quality. But a house is 
more than four walls and a roof. It is a 
home. What will these homes look like? 
How will they be laid out? Will the Veter- 
ans’ Emergency Housing Program pro- 
duce endless rows of identical square 
boxes, separated from one another only by 
the width of a driveway? Experience dur- 
ing the last fifteen years has taught us that 
an attractive layout need cost no more 
than the “grid plan,” that it takes no 
more ground to provide gardens and play- 
grounds if we plan intelligently. All that 
these luxuries require are forethought and 
determination. 

What can the AAUW branch do about 
all this? First of all, your branch can ap- 
point a committee of its own to call upon 
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the mayor or city manager and ask him 
when he proposes to set up a local emer- 
gency housing committee. Second, your 
branch can publicize plans for the local 
emergency housing committee and see to 
it that “the public interest” is adequately 
represented. Pick as your candidates mem- 
bers of the community whose sincere in- 
terest in decent housing and decent liv- 
ing has already been proved. Then give 
your “public interest” representative all 
your support. 

Assist your local emergency housing 
committee wherever possible. Find out the 
dimensions of their job. Canvas the veter- 
ans in your community. What do they 
earn? What rent can they afford to pay? 
How many children have they? How many 
rooms will they need in their new homes? 
Invite members of your local emergency 
housing committee to address your branch. 
How do local plans square with the facts 
you have gathered? Do they insure 
prompt action to provide decent homes in 
adequate numbers, at prices that the peo- 
ple concerned can afford to pay? 

We must act quickly to meet this 
crucial emergency. It is up to public 
spirited citizens to see that we also act 
intelligently. 

Epitu Hystop 
Associate in Social Studies 
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They Tell a Story of Drama, Courage, and Hope 


M" than one member of the Fellow- 
ship Awards Committee at its recent 
meeting, after reading the applications 
for International Study Grants was heard 
to say, “I wish we could bring every one!” 

The stories told in these applications are 
not simply the “human interest” stories 
of individuals caught in the drama of war; 
they are a record of what happened to 
education and to young women of intel- 
ligence and idealism in the countries that 
were occupied by the Nazis. 

Applications came from Norway, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France, and Greece. We have read of the 
“interruptions to education” that were 
caused by the war in these countries. The 
study grant applications give concrete 
meaning to that phrase: 


“My father was arrested and sent to 
Poland. I was arrested one day only. Then 
the Germans closed the university. From 
that time until peace came I did under- 
ground work without having time for 
studies at all.” 


“The Gestapo tried to arrest my 
mother and myself. We had to hide. I 
couldn’t attend lectures at the university: 
it was too dangerous. I had to work for 
my B.A. all by myself.” 


“T was obliged to interrupt my studies 
because the Lady Principal and all the 
teachers of our school were deported. . . . 
In 1943 I was deported to a German work 
camp for six months.” 

“The food situation was very miserable. 
For months we just had bread and boiled 
turnips. However, I was fortunate enough 
to get through and I got my masters.” 

“From the mere elemental problem of 
self-preservation, to the more difficult one 


of preserving moral and_ intellectual 
values, everyday life for six solid years 
could best be described as an inglorious, 
exhausting struggle, an exacting demand 
of brain and nerve-power.” 

“T had to leave school because I refused 
to join the Hitler Youth. Then I had to 
work as a housemaid for more than three 
years.” 


“Tt was very difficult to work, not only 
because of material conditions such as the 
want of English books in particular and 
fears of being arrested, but on account of 
the nervous strain. Every day saw some 
new incident, bomb outrages, police oper- 
ations, requisitions, murders, arbitrary 
arrests. We had two very violent explo- 
sions and were bombed twice by the AAF. 
The air-raid warnings were countless, day 
and night, during that last year, making 
work very difficult by day and rest almost 
impossible by night. That year I got 
through the first part of my Licence.” 


Bor the emphasis is not on past hard- 
ships; these young women are looking 
forward with hope and courage, planning 
for work they may do for their country 
and for world peace. How eagerly they 
look to America! 

There are the teachers of English, many 
of them, who want to know us better be- 
cause their pupils are asking so many 
questions about the United States. “We 
teachers of English have all spent one or 
several years in England, but very few 
have ever been in the United States. Our 
knowledge is only from books.” 

They want to study American teaching 
methods, in science, in physical education, 
in child guidance, in character education, 
in the use of new teaching aids such as 
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motion pictures, in adult education. One 
applicant, interested in American peda- 
gogical methods, is a teacher in the Col- 
lege of Saint Nazaire, “one of a few French 
colleges where new methods of education 
are being experimented with this year for 
the first time, as a prelude to a complete 
reform of our university system.” 

Another writes: “We in France have 
something to learn from American schools. 
We placed intellectual achievement ahead 
of character-building. I believe this is a 
mistake. 

A Danish teacher says: “My chief aim 
is to find impulses within the intellectual 
and social life which might be of use to us. 
I belong to a nation which has its very 
deep roots in European culture. Our edu- 
cation is profound and our minds are 
trained by the thoughts of the dominant 
currents during the centuries, but what we 
miss is a new orientation, a broader point 
of view. The war having left the occupied 
countries in isolation, we feel the need of 
overstepping the frontiers in order to ex- 
change ideas that call for fresh life.” 


The same eagerness for new viewpoints 
applies to social problems: “‘ For five long 
years the Germans have not allowed us in 
Norway to face our social problems at 
full length. It is therefore necessary for us 
to get inspiration from outside our own 
country.” 

A law school graduate, who worked as a 
farm-hand rather than take the oath 
prescribed by the Nazis, writes: “Our 
little country has not the means to waste 
on expensive experiments. Luxembourg 
wants to realize as quickly as possible the 
plan of social security. . . . We badly 
need to exchange our views with those 
who have not to rebuild, only to reform.” 

Several librarians wish to get practical 
library training to aid in the restoration of 
libraries. One writes: “There is now in 
France a great reorganization of public 
reading facilities.” They are particularly 
interested in observing “the organization 
of libraries for community service.” 

There are doctors, medical students, 
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and nurses who want special work in the 
United States, — in gynecology; in chil- 
dren’s diseases; ear, nose and throat dis- 
eases; maternal and infant care; child 
psychology; psychiatry; public health 
and hygiene; hospital administration. 

A Belgian student wishes to study en- 
docrine therapy of tumors. “‘Time passed 
here now is time lost as we cannot get 
books nor drugs nor even animals to begin 
researches.” 

A student from Norway wishes to study 
virus diseases of potato plants; another 
would continue research on the practical 
utilization of insects in the pollination of 
fruit trees, which is “a matter of vital im- 
portance to the Norwegian fruit-growing 
industry.” 

A Danish student with engineering 
training wants information on housing, 
slum clearance, and government partici- 
pation in building activities. A young en- 
gineer from Luxembourg would take 
courses in architecture to help in recon- 
structing the area destroyed by the 
Runstedt offensive. 

Another Luxembourg applicant wishes 
to study the chemistry of foods: “‘In our 
country the children’s health suffered a 
great deal through exposure and hard- 
ships of war. Resulting from these condi- 
tions, infectional diseases among children 
often force schools to close. It would be a 
great help if we had specialists in the 
chemistry of food to build up public health 
again.” 

Several lawyers have special interests 
to follow. One — the first Danish woman 
to be appointed deputy Public Prosecutor 
— would study American criminal judi- 
cial procedure, “especially public meas- 
ures immediately after release.” A proba- 
tion officer in Holland wants to follow 
child welfare work. 


Tuese young women have come through 
dark and difficult days with purpose and 
courage. Now through AAUW Study 
Grants we hope that many of them will 
gain new strength and tools for the re- 
building task that lies ahead. 
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To Meet the Threat of Famine 


By the time this reaches our members, 
we hope that firm measures will have been 
adopted by the government to carry out 
President Truman’s pledge that the people 
of the United States will help, “to the lim- 
its of their strength,” to prevent starva- 
tion abroad. We know that there is no 
need to tell AAUW members how serious 
the situation is. From Columbus, Georgia, 
comes a letter which expresses a general 
attitude: 


It was with great alarm that we read of the 
congressional opposition to President Tru- 
man’s proposal to share our food with the 
starving peoples of the world. 

Today we have written letters to the Repre- 
sentatives from our district and to both Sena- 
tors from Georgia, urging their support of the 
President in his plan. We are hoping that other 
branches of the Association will join us in this 
fight. . . . Surely the voice of a large group 


of representative women of the U. S. should 
be heard when a problem concerning the na- 
tion’s food arises. We are positive that all 
thinking and feeling Americans would be will- 
ing to share our food with the war-ravaged 
countries. 


This expression of public opinion will, 
we are confident, come to Congress from 
branches all over the country, and from 
individual members. It is needed to con- 
vince our representatives that as a nation 
we are ready to act as any of us would act 
as individuals, to share our plenty with 
those in such dire need. 

In the meantime, there are ways in 
which every one of us can help, by chang- 
ing our buying and eating habits in order 
to release food that can be readily shipped 
and utilized abroad. Food for Freedom 
offers practical suggestions which we 
commend to AAUW members. The lists 


below may well be pinned up in every 
AAUW kitchen. 


How Every American Can Help 


Buy Less or Eat Less 


Wheat flour or wheat products (such as maca- 
roni), pies, cakes (cake flour requires almost 
* twice as much wheat as ordinary flour). 


Canned meat, poultry, fish (except to con- 
tribute for foreign relief). 


Canned milk (except to contribute for foreign 
relief). 


Rice, dried peas, beans or lentils. 
Whipping or heavy cream, ice cream. 


Fats and oils, shortening (second to wheat, 
the greatest need to prevent starvation). 


Use as Substitutes 


Potatoes (white, sweet), potato flour or meal 
(for gravy), oatmeal or other non-wheat 
cereals, ground popcorn. 


Fresh meat, poultry, fish. 
Fresh milk. 


Fresh vegetables und fruits. 
Fresh eggs and milk desserts. 


Home rendered fats (save all and turn surplus 
in), butter (too expensive for foreign relief). 
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Vassar Chooses a New President 


Sarah Blanding’s election as Vassar’s 
new president is a soundly satisfying 
event from every standpoint. 

It calls a halt to what seemed a recent 
trend to name men to head women’s col- 
leges. It lays to rest the doubts created by 
that seeming trend: Do college trustees 
not believe in the ability and future of the 
women whom they are educating? Is it true 
that no women among all those college- 
educated are capable of being responsible 
college heads? If that be the situation, 
almost a century of higher education for 
women has made a sorry record indeed. 

Possibly we took these several instances 
too hard. At any rate, Vassar’s action 
clears the air. This great women’s college 
— under no slightest compulsion of prece- 
dent, having always had men presidents 
since it was founded by a man in 1861 — 
announces that it finds a woman the “best 
possible person” among two hundred 
candidates, over half of whom were men. 

A committee of seven women and 
three men, equally representing trustees 
and the faculty, chose Miss Blanding as 
the new president, to succeed Dr. Henry 
Noble MacCracken when his retirement 
becomes effective July first. ““The com- 
mittee set out to get the best possible per- 
son, man or woman,” declared Mrs. Morris 
Hadley, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, in making the announcement on 
February 20. “We searched the field 
thoroughly and came to the conclusion 
Miss Blanding was the outstanding candi- 
date. We are confident that under her 
leadership the college will maintain its 
high educational standards and that Vas- 
sar’s graduates will continue to be leaders 
of the world of the future.” 

One reason why we value so highly the 
women’s college presidencies for women 
is that wider success — a wider field of in- 
fluence — comes to those who succeed in 
this office. It is still true that “most peo- 
ple judge men only by success or by for- 
tune.” Does anyone think that Virginia 
C. Gildersleeve would have been ap- 
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pointed United States delegate to the San 
Francisco United Nations Conference if 
she had been simply a professor of Eng- 
lish? Or that the advice of Mildred 
McAfee Horton on the reorganization of 
the Japanese educational system would 
have been sought by General MacArthur 
if she had been just a faculty member? 
Or that Mary E. Woolley would have 
been named a member of the United 
States delegation to the Conference for 
the Reduction and Limitation of Arma- 
ments in Geneva in 1932 if she had not at 
that time been president of Mount Hol- 
yoke College? 

Obviously not. College presidencies are 
more than posts of responsibility for the 
time and place; they project themselves 
into the future, carrying their occupants 
on into national and international service. 
When, as today, public well-being de- 
mands women’s full participation in pub- 
lic affairs and policy-making, college pres- 
idencies are for women an important 
proving-ground. 

On the count of personal qualifications, 
also, Sarah Blanding’s election is a good 
one. Miss Blanding is a social scientist 
noted for her ability as an administrator. 
For the past five years she has been at 
Cornell University, since 1942 as dean of 
the New York State College of Home 
Economics. By appointment of Governor 
Dewey she served on the State Emergency 
Food Commission as director of the 
Human Nutrition Division. She was the 
only woman member of the Joint Army 
and Navy Committee on Welfare and 
Recreation. 

Born in 1898 in Lexington, Kentucky, 
Miss Blanding received her bachelor of 
arts degree from the University of Ken- 
tucky in 1923. She was immediately asked 
to become acting dean of women of the 
university and served in that capacity 
during 1923-24. She studied later at 
Columbia University, receiving her M.A. 
degree there in 1926. In 1928 Miss Bland- 
ing attended the London School of Eco- 
nomics. She returned to the University of — 
Kentucky in 1929, serving as dean off 
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women and assistant professor of political 
science until 1937. In that year she was 
made associate professor of political sci- 
ence, a post she held until 1941, when she 
was called to Cornell University as di- 
rector of the College of Home Economics. 

The AAUW is fortunate in knowing 
Sarah Blanding well. She first joined the 
Association in 1923, upon her graduation. 
In 1935-36 she served as vice-president 
of the Kentucky State Division and in 
1940-41 as international relations chair- 
man of the Lexington Branch. Since 1941 
the AAUW has benefited from having 
Miss Blanding as a member of its national 
Social Studies Committee. 

Knowing Miss Blanding, we believe in 
her ability and her leadership and we are 
confident that she and Vassar will do well 
together. Our best wishes go to the new 
president and to the college for success in 
realizing the goal which Miss Blanding 
visions in these words, quoted by Vassar 
in its formal announcement: 


To inspire the young people of our country 
to assume the obligations of responsible citi- 
zens presents an unparalleled challenge to 
education and educators. Higher education 
will contribute to this objective in the degree 
that it graduates students with knowledge and 
understanding of the complex forces that op- 
erate in contemporary society and the desire 
to be active participating members of that 
society. 


Esther Brunauer, UNESCO Envoy 


AAUW applauds enthusiastically the 
recent appointment of Esther Caukin 
Brunauer as United States Representa- 
tive on the Preparatory Commission of 
UNESCO, with the personal rank of Min- 
ister. This means she will enjoy full “dip- 
lomatic privileges and immunities,” with 
rank and status equivalent to that of a 
regular. diplomatic envoy. It is a signal 
honor, in well deserved recognition of Dr. 
Brunauer’s experience and ability in the 
field of international education. 

We are, of course, particularly de- 
lighted because of her long and close con- 
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nection with the AAUW, notably as As- 
sociate in International Education and 
Relations from 1927 to 1944. Dr. Brunauer 
also held AAUW’s Margaret E. Maltby 
Fellowship, 1926-27. And she has retained 
her active interest in the work of the As- 
sociation ever since she left in March 1944 
to become an officer of the Department of 
State, in the Division of International 
Organization Affairs. 

At the San Francisco Conference and 
again in London last November at the 
Conference to draft UNESCO’s constitu- 
tion, Dr. Brunauer served as technical 
expert on the United States Delegation. 
As United States representative, she will 
participate in meetings of the Preparatory 
Commission and any subcommittees it 
may appoint to carry out its functions, 
and will also represent the United States 
on the Executive Committee of the Pre- 
paratory Commission. Meetings are being 
held in London for the present, but may 
be transferred later to Paris, designated 
last November as the seat of the perma- 
nent headquarters of UNESCO. It is 
interesting to note that Great Britain also 
is represented by a woman, who serves as 
chairman of the Preparatory Commission, 
Ellen Wilkinson, Minister of Education in 
the British Cabinet. 


News of University Women 


Satisfaction over numerous good ap- 
pointments of women to international con- 
ferences, which we shall mention in a mo- 
ment, must be tempered by realization 
that there were fewer women sent with 
the United States delegation to the 
United Nations Assembly in London than 
with the delegation to the San Francisco 
conference. Also there were fewer women 
in the whole London Assembly, from all 
countries, than in the San Francisco con- 
ference. Thus plenty of hard rowing 
against the tide remains for women’s or- 
ganizations to do. 

Among the 185 delegates represent- 
ing 51 nations in London, only six were 
women: Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt for the 
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United States of America; Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson for the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland; Miss Minerva 
Bernardino for the Dominican Republic; 
Miss Jean McKenzie for New Zealand; 
Mrs. Frieda Dalen for Norway; and Mrs. 
Yevdoksia Urlanova for White Russia. 
The six women were all leaders of signifi- 
cance in their own countries. A UP re- 
porter wrote from London: 


Perhaps the most popular delegate in the 
Assembly is Mrs. Roosevelt, not only among 
the other representatives but with the British 
public. Hundreds line sidewalks outside the 
Assembly hall every day to cheer her arrival 
and then wait hours to give her a big hand 
when she leaves. 


A few women also participated in the 
Assembly as advisers to delegations. The 
United States sent two women in this ca- 
pacity: Dorothy Fosdick of the State 
Department (recently appointed Assist- 
ant Chief of the Division of International 
Organization Affairs) and Frieda Miller, 
director of the Women’s Bureau, Labor 
Department. Czechoslovakia sent two 
women advisers, Denmark one, the Uk- 
rainian Soviet Republic one, France two, 
Greece one, the Netherlands one, and the 
United Kingdom three. 

Two women, both AAUW members, 
were among the thirty educators invited 
by General Douglas MacArthur to come 
to Japan to assist the Japanese in gearing 
their educational system to democratic 
principles. Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
of Barnard College, U.S. delegate to the 
San Francisco United Nations Confer- 
ence, and Dr. Mildred McAfee Horton, 
president of Wellesley College and former 
commanding officer of the WAVES, left 
San Francisco on February 22 with others 
of the group. They expect to spend about 
a month in Japan. Serving as chairman is 
Dr. George D. Stoddard, New York State 
Commissioner of Education and _presi- 
dent-elect of the University of Illinois. 

A woman expert on the complexities of 
plebiscites, Dr. Sarah Wambaugh of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, former mem- 
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ber of the minorities section of the League 
of Nations secretariat, has been sent 
abroad by this country as technical ad- 
viser to the U. S. observers of the Greek 
elections, scheduled for the end of March. 
She is one of the outstanding authorities 
in that field and has been through two 
plebiscites, as adviser to the Peruvian 
Government for the Tacna-Arica plebi- 
scite, 1925-26, and as a member of the 
Saar Plebiscite Commission, 1934-35. 
Writing in the New York Times Magazine 
of February 17, Harold B. Hinton says 
that Dr. Wambaugh was one of the few 
Americans to join the permanent secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations and that 
“she thinks that a league, such as the 
United Nations Organization, has every 
chance of success if the United States re- 
mains a leading and loyal member.” 

The electrifying good news of Dr. Es- 
ther C. Brunauer’s appointment as U. S. 
representative, with the rank of minister, 
on the preparatory commission for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization is a top an- 
nouncement for AAUW this month. It is 
discussed in an adjoining column. 

Dr. Mildred Fairchild, director of the 
Department of Social Economy at Bryn 
Mawr College, formerly a member of the 
AAUW national Social Studies Commit- 
tee, has left Bryn Mawr to work with the 
International Labor Office, beginning 
‘ebruary 15. The position she has taken is 
in preparation for becoming chief of the 
Service for Women’s Work and the Pro- 
tection of Youth, to succeed Madame 
Marguerite Thibert upon her retirement. 
The ILO, now located in Montreal, 
Canada, will be attached to the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations 
and will make its permanent headquarters 
where the United Nations is established. 

AAUW Headquarters has been hearing 
much of the women being sent by the 
State Department as cultural relations 
assistants to cities scattered all over the 
globe. Some of these young women come 
to AAUW Headquarters to gather ma- 
terial before their departure. A partial list 
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from the State Department shows 28 men 
appointed as cultural relations attachés, 
17 women named as cultural relations 
assistants. Two women are listed as cul- 
tural relations officers, Mrs. Wilma Fair- 
bank, Chungking, China, and Eleanor 
Allen, The Hague, Netherlands. In addi- 
tion, one woman, Hope French, is a special 
assistant, stationed in London. While 
pleased that women are finding a place in 
this new phase of foreign service, we con- 
fess to disappointment at seeing them so 
generally relegated to the lower-rung posi- 
tions; with time, experience, and effort 
many more women should succeed in fill- 
ing the shoes of full-titled cultural rela- 
tions attaché. 

Several AAUW members are forging 
ahead in home political life, accepting 
responsibility for representing their dis- 
tricts in Congress. 

Mrs. Helen Douglas Mankin of At- 
lanta, Georgia, AAUW state legislative 
chairman, has been elected to Congress to 
fill out the unexpired term of Representa- 
tive Robert Ramspeck, who resigned. 
Mrs. Mankin, a member of the Georgia 
legislature for the last ten years, defeated 
seventeen men candidates in a special 
election held February 12. She will be the 
tenth woman in the present Congress, 
bringing the political division between the 
ten to an even five each for Republicans 
and Democrats. Mrs. Mankin has been 
a staunch supporter of Governor Arnall’s 
liberal program in the Georgia legislature. 

Judge Sarah T. Hughes of Dallas, 
Texas, chairman of the AAUW national 
Committee on Economic and Legal Status 
of Women, has announced her candidacy 
for election to Congress in the fall, thus 
practicing what her committee preaches 
— women’s fullest participation in the 
country’s political life. Women in Texas 
now have an ideal chance to show what 
they can do in electing a qualified woman 
to represent their district in Congress. 
Judge Hughes has served as a mem- 
ber of the Texas state legislature, from 
1931-35. After that, she was elected judge 
of the 14th District Court, Dallas. 
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Mrs. Olive Remington Goldman, inter- 
national relations chairman of the Cham- 
paign-Urbana Branch in Illinois, has the 
Democratic nomination and will campaign 
for election to Congress in the fall. While 
visiting AAUW Headquarters recently, 
Mrs. Goldman said that her platform will 
include the things that the AAUW stands 
for, particularly in social welfare and in 
international relations. During her stay in 
Washington Mrs. Goldman checked ma- 
terial on federal and state child welfare 
legislation. 

A change has occurred in the leadership 
of the WAVES. Captain Jean T. Palmer, 
USNR, of Omaha, Nebraska, a graduate 
of Bryn Mawr, was sworn in as director of 
the WAVES on February 2, succeeding 
Captain Mildred McAfee Horton, who 
recently resigned. 

Captain Dorothy C. Stratton, former 
director of the Spars and former Dean of 
Women at Purdue University, has been 
appointed to the Retraining and Reem- 
ployment Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Labor as special assistant to 
Major General Graves B. Erskine, in 
charge of RRA. She will handle the spe- 
cial readjustment problems of former serv- 
icewomen. 


Library Science in Brazil 


A member of the Washington, D. C., 
Branch who has traveled extensively in 
South America, and made it a point to 
look up our Latin American fellows by the 
way, has sent us a letter that tells some- 
thing of how the influence of a fellowship 
may grow through the years. Mrs. Clar- 
ence F’. Swift shares with us this picture of 
the work of Adelpha Rodrigues de Figue- 
iredo, chief librarian of the municipal 
library in Sado Paulo, Brazil. Sra. de 
Figueiredo studied library methods at 
Columbia University in 1930-31, on the 
AAUW Latin American Fellowship, and 
on her return was for several years in 
charge of the Mackenzie College Library, 
at the same time teaching cataloging and 
classification in the Library School. Of her 
recent work she writes: 
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After we moved into the new library build- 
ing, for some time my work changed entirely 
because I had to superintend some of the mov- 
ing in that it affected the new cataloging and 
classification for the new building. During six 
months we had the library open both in the old 
and the new library. While some sections were 
open to the public, others were closed for the 
moving. 

We always thought that the new building 
was very large, but as soon as we were through 
with the moving and we opened all sections to 
the public we were surprised to see that really 
the library was very small because we had lines 
of forty and more persons waiting in the hall 
for seats in the reading room. I suppose you 
know that we have 250 seats in the general 
reading room. The open-shelf reference col- 
lection was a real success and comparatively 
very few books were lost at the beginning of 
the work. This is surprising in a place where 
usually to get a dictionary the patron had to 
sign a bulletin and go over a lot of red tape 
before getting it. Now you can see all kinds of 
readers serving themselves from the reference 
collection shelves. 

Then our Director was moved from his work 
to another position. This made us falter for 
some time but pretty soon we got used to the 
new Director and now the work in the Library 
is running smoothly and new activities have 
been started. These are: circulating depart- 
ment, rare books, art department, biblio- 
graphical bulletin. All this was possible not 
only because the New Director is on the best 
terms with the city mayor, but also because he 
is a real administrator. The library statistics 
show an attendance of 800 patrons more or less 
during the daily schedule and the loan desk in 
the circulation department an average of 200 
loans on a day; while the children’s library, 
also in a new building, is lending-over 300 a day. 

The Library School where I’ used to teach 
cataloging and classification had a ¢rant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation in 1941 and this 
was certainly a great help to our work. Since 
then it has been running pretty well and has 
had the opportunity of offering scholarships 
outside of Sao Paulo. 

In 1944 a graduate of this school started a 
new library school in the state of Bahia. It was 
a pleasure to see librarianship spreading thus 
over a new section of Brazil and this time way 
north. 

_At the end of school year 1943 I left my 
first library school and started a new one in the 


city of Sao Paulo — this due to an invitation 
I had from Sedes Sapientiae, a Catholic school 
of philosophy, rather a “high-brow” school. 
During the first year we had just 8 girls study- 
ing. Now, we have started the 1945 school year 
with a very promising task: 41 girls enrolled 
for the library course of one year and 70 for 
the course we call “cultural,” i.e. preliminary 
to the library one. This means that from now 
on it seems we are going to have a pretty high 
enrollment every year. 

This year a new library school was started 
by a student recently graduated from the first 
school, Mr. Ernest Zink; this is in a small town 
two hours from Sao Paulo, called Campinas. 
This school had an enrollment of over seventy. 

As you see, we have now in Sao Paulo three 
schools of the same type, all more or less 
following the type of library schools I saw in 
the United States and one of the same type 
in Bahia, run by Bernadette Sinay Neves, a 
former student of the first school. We also have 
a Library Association with almost one hundred 
members trying to follow in the steps of the 
American Library Association. 

When I think of what was done in this field 
of librarianship here before I went to the United 
States and what we have now, I wonder whether 
it is not my duty to tell everybody that were it 
not due to the AAUW perhaps nothing of all 
this could ever have been done. 

When I consider that we have now about 
three hundred trained librarians, when at the 
beginning I was the only one; and that all the 
teachers in these four library schools were my 
pupils, I feel that I owe a great deal to the 
AAUW and that everybody with a good will 
should help the AAUW to raise more money 
to help more people to prepare themselves not 
only for library work, to prepare now people 
for the postwar life, to enable people to under- 
stand their responsibility in the postwar 
democratization of all nations, for a better 
understanding and an everlasting peace. 

When I think of the little seed I sowed and 
the fruits it is bearing I feel that all my life 
could not pay for the help I got from the 
AAUW. As a Brazilian I am more than in- 
debted to the AAUW. I have a responsibility 
sometimes too heavy and almost unbearable 
and sometimes so sweet because of the en- 
thusiasm with which my heart is full. Believe 
me, all the modern librarianship in Brazil 
started when I came back from the United 
States. This is certainly something to be proud 
of and to be grateful to the AAUW. 





HIGHER EDUCATION ON THE 
AMERICAN SCENE 


Meeting Entrance Demands 


At several national conferences held 
early in 1946, educators voiced the opin- 
ion that current extensive enrollments in 
higher education do not represent simply 
a transitory boom, but very probably 
indicate a permanent trend in American 
education. To meet the demands for en- 
trance, building programs are _ being 
pushed, with the greatest emphasis upon 
housing facilities; and a more even spread 
of applications among the country’s 
many hundreds of institutions of higher 
education is being sought. Diversion of 
students to smaller colleges is regarded 
as a necessary temporary expedient and 
as advisable long-time procedure. 

Panegyrics, as a matter of fact, are 
being written extolling the small college. 
One editorial, in stating that some of our 
returning veterans will have to go to small 
colleges, declares that this is in reality 
“‘an enviable prospect, for there are few 
more pleasant stopping places in life.” The 
editor points out that some of the large 
Eastern universities have endeavored to 
regain what had been lost “as they grew 
beyond the college fence” by recreating 
small colleges within their larger entity. 


Spreading the Load 


Although some of the small colleges are 
strained by a greatly expanded enroll- 
ment, other institutions have space for 
more students — or did have, at last ac- 
count. In January it was reported that in 
small colleges there was room still for 
250,000 ex-servicemen. It is the larger, the 
traditional and better known institutions, 
that are swamped with veterans; a release 
by the Veterans Administration in Jan- 


uary reported that according to a survey 
of more than 1,200 colleges, 40 per cent of 
the more than 100,000 veterans studying 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 were enrolled in 38 of the 
larger and better known schools. 

The NEA declared at its annual meet- 
ing in January that by a full use of their 
facilities the 1,700 colleges of the country 
will be able to admit all veterans who wish 
to enroll. The 600 junior colleges listed in 
January, too, the services they are 
equipped to offer, both for terminal edu- 
cation and later transfer to the four-year 
institution. Only 8 out of 90 junior col- 
leges, according to a survey made in Jan- 
uary, had to refuse admission to veterans 
because of lack of housing. Since many of 
these colleges are community schools 
serving their immediate areas, they offer 
students the advantages of living at home. 


Clearing House for Accommodations 


To furnish the veteran with specific in- 
formation regarding available accommo- 
dations at individual institutions, the 
Veterans Administration announced in 
February that in cooperation with edu- 
cational agencies it would commence a 
survey in March of 1,500 to 2,000 institu- 
tions at the junior college and college 
level. The survey is to be made by the 
newly organized Training Facilities Serv- 
ice of Vocational Rehabilitation and Edu- 
cation. It is expected that the results will 
be made available at the Veterans Ad- ° 
ministration’s fifty-four regional offices 
throughout the country in time for sum- 
mer and fall enrollments. 

The plan can work provided the col- 
leges report their vacancies to the clearing 
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houses almost daily. It would spare the 
individual the time-consuming task of 
making numerous investigations fruit- 
lessly, and would relieve the institu- 
tions of a heavy burden of individual cor- 
respondence. 


Doors Closing for Women Students 


For the present academic term that be- 
gan in February or March, some 250,000 
veterans, it is figured, are on the campus; 
but by September, educators predict, this 
number will jump to 750,000. If this esti- 
mate is at all accurate, it is assumed that 
every place in the colleges will be taken, 
and a margin of 250,000 veterans left with- 
out place. Meanwhile the new high school 
graduates are at a great disadvantage, for 
in most instances veterans receive prior- 
ity. ' 

Only a few schools had turned away 
veterans up to the present time, a Jan- 
uary Veterans Administration release 
stated, “but the picture can change al- 
most overnight.” 

The picture did indeed change almost 
overnight for the civilian student, par- 
ticularly the woman student. The print- 
er’s ink was hardly dry on the Winter 
JOURNAL, in which we stated that women 
having entered in large numbers during 
the war were remaining in the coeduca- 
tional institutions, when institutional an- 
nouncements of curtailed admission of 
women students made their appearance. 

Cornell announced in January: 


For girls, the situation is even worse. Here 
it is primarily a question of dormitory space. 
The dozen fraternity houses under lease to the 
university as ““cottages”’ will not be available 
next fall, so the number of women students 
will inescapably have to be reduced. This is 
bad news for the Home Economics and Arts 
admissions committee, because of the flood 


of fine, well-prepared girls who want to come 
to Cornell. 


Although women constituted a majority 
of the student body during the war years, 
Cornell University has pared their ratio 
back to the prewar normal of 20 per cent, 
President Day announced. 
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Women’s enrollment was _ reported 
sharply curtailed at Syracuse to make 
way for veterans, and Stanford was re- 
ported as expecting that the number of 
women students would begin to decrease 
gradually. 

The probability that women may be- 
come postwar casualties, as far as en- 
trance to college is concerned, is arousing 
rightful protests. As one AAUW state di- 
vision president expresses it, the educators 
should not be saying, “How can we limit 
or curtail enrollment?” but instead, “How 
can we expand or better use our facilities 
to include everyone?” It is unthinkable 
that among civilian students, women 
should suffer discrimination as compared 
with men. 

That was the tenor of a resolution by 
the Connecticut State Federation of 
AAUW. Heartily supporting the veterans’ 
claim to education and also that of civilian 
male students, the AAUW in Connecticut 
regards it “essential to the continued 
well-being of America that an increasing 
number of women be given more and 
wider opportunities for post-secondary 
education.” The Connecticut state or- 
ganization urged all colleges and universi- 
ties, therefore, to provide “educational 
facilities also for the many thousands of 
young women whose higher education is 
impossible under existing programs.” 

The Journat article on “Women in 
the Postwar College,” by Dean Alice 
C. Lloyd, presents constructive sugges- 
tions for meeting the threats to women’s 
place in higher education. 


Admission Policies 


A special committee has been ap- 
pointed at the University of Wisconsin to 
make a complete study of the admission 
policies of the university. It is expected 
that veterans from all over the nation 
will be accommodated, but some kind of 
admission policy, it is stated, is required 
to make sure that Wisconsin men and 
women are not crowded out of their own 
school. 

Acceptance of out-of-state students is 
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delayed, at a number of institutions, until 
residents are provided for, as at Michigan 
State College. There, out-of-state appli- 
cants must wait for notification of accept- 
ance until the latter part of July, when it 
should be known how many Michigan 
students have been admitted and whether 
any housing space is left for out-of-state 
students. 

Students now enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont were asked by their presi- 
dent to share their university opportuni- 
ties with other Vermonters even though it 
meant crowding, rather than require the 
institution to tell hundreds of other 
young men and women that they cannot 
go to college. The request was sent in a 
letter to students and their parents. 


Extended Schedules 


In their endeavors to provide for stu- 
dents, colleges are finding it necessary to 
extend wartime measures which they had 
intended to abandon once the war was 
over. The accelerated program, for in- 
stance, was slated to go, but the present 
emergency requires its continuation. Ex- 
tended class schedules are in effect. 
Wayne University runs a schedule from 
8:00 a.m. through 10:30 p.m. Inciden- 
tally, enrollment of veterans for the 
spring semester at Wayne was 60 per cent 
greater than the highest advance esti- 
mates. “The veteran enrollments which 
we anticipated would reach us next 
autumn,” said the university president, 
“are with us now.” 

Through a special plan of two full-time 
study programs in the same day, the 
University of Pittshurgh was able to pro- 
vide classroom space for 1,000 additional 
veterans at the opening of the spring se- 
mester. The veterans’ instruction hours 
run from 3:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. for lec- 
tures. Laboratory sessions end at 11:00 
p.M. This plan for the double use of the 
classrooms was originated as an emergency 
measure by the university’s chancellor, 
who said: 

We mean to do everything we can for the 
veteran who deserves and wants an education. 
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If I had a son who served as long and faith- 
fully as some of those who are applying to us 
have served, and who could not receive the 
educational benefits which Congress entitles 
him to receive, I would say that something was 
very wrong. 


The Curriculum Again 


In addition to efforts to provide accom- 
modations for students, colleges and uni- 
versities continue their re-examination of 
the entire curriculum. In describing the 
review now in progress at Stanford, Presi- 
dent Tresidder expressed the conviction 
that there must be some changes in yester- 
day’s educational program if tomorrow’s 
student is to be adequately equipped to 
meet the challenges of his times. 

The fortieth annual report of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching declares that “nowhere in 
the domestic economy of this country has 
the molding of men for war exercised a 
greater disrupting effect than in the more 
advanced educational institutions.” Out 
of the experience of the colleges with the 
war “there will certainly be found a 
clearer, more normal connection between 
the individual student, his assets, his 
motivation and his achievements.” 

In an article, “Measuring the Out- 
comes of Higher Education,” Dr. K. W. 
Vaughn, Associate Director of the Grad- 
uate Record Office, points out that new 
objectives in higher education appear 
from time to time and receive recognition 
by some and denial by others. He says, 
“Considerable differences in educational 
philosophy remain a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the entire area.” 

That these differences in educational 
philosophy do obtain, is regarded by one 
newspaper editor as “something to re- 
joice about.” He says, “The one sort of 
higher learning which America certainly 
does not want is the regimented kind 
which sometimes in some places has been 
thought imperatively expedient.” 


To Set the Student Free 


The Harvard Report and the discus- 
sions it has aroused have evoked interest- 





ing statements from presidents of several 
of the women’s colleges. Dr. MacCracken 
of Vassar asks: 


What is all this post-haste and romage in the 
land about general education? All undergrad- 
uate education is quite general enough; that 
is, not specific enough to be of any particular 
importance to anyone but the one who has 
learned it. Additional years of study are needed 
to validate it either as philosophy or profes- 
sion. 


President MacCracken attributes the 
present drift away from free choice and 
toward compulsory studies as “partly 
the result of military experience, partly 
retaliatory.” He asks genially — 


Why this sudden distrust of the student’s 
judgment, anyhow? A good deal of the attack 
on the old elective plan is beside the mark. No 
one ever pushed it to the absurd degree usually 
attacked, of five elementary courses each 
year for four years. That, by the way, was 
really general education. 

The argument for a common core of experi- 
ence is specious, too. Who wants to eat the 
core? There is too much diversity in this world 
for students of eighteen to be forced on a sin- 
gle diet. The bill of fare is too rich for that. I 
am for diversity. I like to meet people who 
know nothing about my subject. I can learn 
from them, and I can tell them something. It 
makes conversation. 


The real problem, President Mac- 
Cracken believes — 


is not how to regulate the student some more, 
but how to set him free, how to give him the 
four freedoms of college: freedom from family, 
freedom from faculty, freedom from adminis- 
tration, and freedom from himself. 


There is no resisting his concluding 
paragraphs: 


For the truth is that what the student needs 
is a teacher friend. I don’t mean Mark Hopkias 
on a log or Hannah Lyman behind the teapot. 
I mean real teaching by real people, people 
concerned with the general welfare, scholars, 
workers, loving the arts and life; people who 
think, feel, judge and act with skill, who are 
free from selfconsciousness, selfishness and 
hate. 

Where can I find them, good Lord, where 
can I find them? I guess the only way is just 
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to try to build them to order. But how? After 
thirty years of presidency, I wish I knew. 


Wellesley College has adopted a new 
curriculum plan that has a number of 
interesting features. One of these is the 
innovation of making specific suggestions 
for the use of the summer vacation. Stu- 
dents will be encouraged to do field work, 
and to experiment with summer jobs as 
vocational training. They will be responsi- 
ble too for serious and ordered reading. 
The new plan widens very considerably 
the opportunities for independent re- 
search. Broader distribution of freshman 
and sophomore courses is emphasized, in 
order to give each student a wider sam- 
pling within the three great areas of 
knowledge. 

Wellesley is less favorable to introduc- 
tory courses of the inter-departmental 
kind developed by Columbia, or the “ gen- 
eral education” type advocated by Har- 
vard and endorsed by Radcliffe. “Our 
thinking inclines toward an elective course 
for the humanities and similar electives 
in both the physical and biological sci- 
ences, which would achieve a measure of 
integration,” Ella Keats Whiting, dean of 
instruction, said. “Don’t you think that 
the success of these plans for general edu- 
cation depends as much on the interest 
and capacity of the professor as on the 
blueprint?” 

The attitude of Wellesley students, ac- 
cording to a student editor, reflects “a 
serious approach to liberal education, 
both in its theoretical and practical as- 
pects, with the accent on the practical.” 
Rather unusual, perhaps, among under- 
graduates is the “practical” concern ex- 
pressed about faculty salaries. Wellesley 
students, this editor believes, have grave 
doubt that a teacher can live well on 
“psychic income.” 

President Mildred McAfee Horton was 
prepared for their point. “In the past a 
teacher was expected to gladly teach,” 
she said. ““ Now the motive of community 
service has been adopted by industry and 
other agencies and we are compelled to 
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make the profession of teaching more al- 
luring.” 

In a convocation address, President 
Robertson in commenting on the Goucher 
College program referred to a remark of 
Woodrow Wilson: “Find out what you 
want in a college graduate and let the 
ways of getting it work themselves out.” 

President Robertson remarked that the 
Goucher program adopted in 1933 “has 
survived the tests of peace and war and 
the Harvard Report.” The program con- 
sists of a list of the desirable ends of edu- 
cation expressed in terms of the life activi- 
ties of the American woman of today and 
tomorrow. These eight ends, President 
Robertson stated, constitute the common 
ground sought by the Harvard Commit- 
tee in its report published in August 1945. 
These ends are: (1) to establish and main- 
tain physical and mental health; (2) to 
comprehend and communicate ideas both 
in English and in foreign languages; (3) 
to understand the scientific method in 
theory and application; (4) to understand 
the heritage of the past in its relation to 
the present; (5) to establish satisfying re- 
lations with individuals and with groups; 
(6) to utilize resources with economic and 
aesthetic satisfaction; (7) to enjoy litera- 
ture and the other arts; (8) to appreciate 
religious and philosophical values. 
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The Harvard Committee, after dealing 
with general objectives, “plunges into a 
discussion of subjects and courses,” Dr. 
Robertson said, “‘and seeks with difficulty 
to find in terms of subjects what should be 
common ground for all members of a free 
society. It finally sets up what has com- 
monly been called a ‘core curriculum’.” 

Goucher College, on the other hand, 
takes the ends of general education as the 
common ground, Dr. Robertson ex- 
plained. Progress toward attainment of 
the ends is required of every student, but 
the individual has the freedom to choose 
the means. “This is not the kind of free- 
dom,” Dr. Robertson declared, “which 
some suppose to have characterized Presi- 
dent Eliot’s elective system. It is freedom 
under guidance.” 

Instead of attempting to provide 
courses specifically related to each objec- 
tive, Goucher expects student and teacher 
each to integrate experiences in relation 
to the eight objectives. “A real teacher 
with such a point of view can make a lib- 
eral arts course out of the Baltimore tele- 
phone directory,” Dr. Robertson holds, 
and “‘a real student with such a purpose 
can find her way even among the compli- 
cations of the academic world or of life.” 

Hewen M. Hosp 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 


The Secretary of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women in London 
has forwarded some welcome news notes 
from the various national federations, 
from which we quote. 


Clothing for University Women in 
Poland 


The Swedish Federation has secured a 
permit to buy and dispatch to Poland new 
clothing for five hundred university 
women in that country. Professor Karen 
Kock writes that the parcels are being 
transported free of charge on Swedish 
Government transports taking building 
material to Poland for the hospital 
Sweden is building there. As the full cost 
is too high for a single federation to bear, 
Professor Kock has invited other national 
associations to contribute to the fund for 
the provision of the clothing. Donations 
received include $500 from the AAUW, 
£250 from the British Federation, and 
£50 from the Irish Federation. The Aus- 
tralian, Canadian, and South African 
Federations are also considering contribu- 
tions. The Swiss Federation is also send- 
ing new clothing direct to Poland. 


Great Britain 


The British Federation of University 
Women is raising money for the assistance 
of university women in the liberated 
countries. The money will be used for 
providing books, clothing, and _profes- 
sional equipment, for facilities for rest and 
recuperation, and for refresher courses 
and scholarships to enable students to 
complete university training which has 
been interrupted by the war. 


France 


Professor Karen Kock and Miss J. M. 
Bowie were in Paris:at the end of October 
and attended a meeting of the French 
Association on October 27. They were 
able to discuss the affairs of the French 
Federation with Mme. Bedier, the Presi- 
dent, who is working hard to develop the 
membership of the Association (now 
1,200), Mlle. Chaton, the very active 
young Secretary, Mme. Monod and Mme. 
Cazamian. Mme. Bedier and Mme. 
Puech have since paid short visits to 
England. 


Italy 


The IFUW office has now been in 
touch with the President of FILDIS and 
with Signorina Pirovano of the Milan 
Branch. 

As the Italian Federation was officially 
dissolved by order of the Fascist Govern- 
ment, it must now be officially reestab- 
lished. It is applying for readmission to 
the IFUW and bringing its constitution 
up to date by insertion of the Stockholm 
amendment to Article I! to which Dr. 
Levi-Civita assures us the members sub- 
scribe “toto corde.” 


1 The revision of Article I of the IFUW Constitu- 
tion, adopted at the Stockholm Conference in 1939, 
was as follows: ‘‘ Article I. Purpose. The purpose of 
this organization shall be to promote understanding 
and friendship between the university women of the 
nations of the world, irrespective of their race, reli- 
gion, or political opinions, and thereby to further 
their interests and develop between their countries 
sympathy and mutual helpfulness.” The implica- 
tions of such a statement of purpose, at a time when 
Fascism and Nazism were threatening the world, 
are obvious. — EpiTor’s NOTE, 
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Luxembourg 


A letter from Dr. Helen Berg gives the 
news that 10 per cent of the whole popu- 
lation of Luxembourg suffered deporta- 
tion under the Germans. 

Mile. Wester, Secretary of the Luxem- 
bourg Association, and Mile. Wollerborn 
went to Brussels to meet Miss Bowie, and 
talked over with her the problem of -re- 
organizing their Association. The new 
president is Mme. Vercollier-Schmit, 6 
route d’Esch, Luxembourg. 


Netherlands 


A cable was received by IFUW in Lon- 
don on November 5 from Dr. J. Mulder, 
one of the Secretaries of the Netherlands 
Federation, reading: 

Members Netherlands Federation for first 
time after war together send greetings to 
IFUW and specially to President Dr. Adam- 
owicz. Are very grateful for help given to our 
war victims. Hope to resume working with 
IFUW for the future. Warmest greetings to all 
our friends abroad. 


Dr. M. A. Tellegen, the President of the 
Netherlands Federation, has now taken 
up her new duties in the Hague, as Direc- 
tor of Her Majesty Queen Wilhelmina’s 
Cabinet. 
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Professor Westerdyk has just visited 
England to read a paper at the Mycologi- 
cal Conference held in London. She was 
entertained by the IFUW and met mem- 
bers of the British Federation. 


Newfoundland 


A University Women’s Club has re- 
cently been founded in Newfoundland, 
and will, it is hoped, shortly approach the 
IFUW Standards Committee with regard 
to affiliation. 


Canada 


The Canadian Federation of University 
Women will hold its triennial conference 
in Winnipeg, August 27-29. 


Meetings Scheduled 


An officers meeting of the TIFUW is to 
be held in Zurich over the Easter week- 
end. Two IFUW committees will also 
meet there at about the same time: the 
Committee for the Award of International 
Fellowships on April 24 and the War Re- 
lief Committee April 23. In addition, the 
Swiss Association hopes to invite to Zu- 
rich representatives from Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, and Yugoslavia to enable them to 
discuss their activities and problems with 


the officers. 





AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


Funds for Fellowships and 
International Study Grants 


The Fellowship Awards Committee met 
at national Headquarters February 8-10 
to award the fellowships and Interna- 
tional Study Grants for 1946-47. The suc- 
cessful candidates will be announced as 
soon as the acceptances have been re- 
ceived. 

Since the International Study Grants 
are being awarded from current contribu- 
tions — and branches are still at work 
raising these funds — the committee had 
to make selections for these awards in a 
spirit of faith and hope, without knowing 
exactly what amount will be available. 
What they did was to name a list of candi- 
dates to be accepted as far as funds are 
forthcoming. We shall eagerly watch the 
reduction of that waiting list as contribu- 
tions come in. 

In recent weeks, $2,000 has been as- 
signed by the Northwest Central Unit to 
International Study Grants, from the 
Unit’s reserve fund. Pennsylvania-Dela- 
ware has sent $1,500, the Southwest Cen- 
tral Unit $1,592, and Texas $760 — all with 
the promise of more to come. The Spo- 
kane, Washington, Branch has contrib- 
uted a $500 grant, and the California 
Bulletin for February announces the 
Betty Cooper Salz Memorial Grant of 
$500, from the Santa Cruz Branch. Indi- 
ana has sent $1,700 for study grants. 
Other contributions were reported in 
the January Journal. These funds are 
making it possible for the Awards Com- 
mittee office to begin the complex busi- 
ness of placing the international stu- 
dents. 

Funds for our own national fellowships 
are coming in, and we hope to see a good 
stride forward toward our million-dollar 
endowment goal this year. 


Memorial Gift to Michigan 
Fellowship 


We note with gratitude and deep ap- 
preciation the generous gift of $500 to 
the Michigan Unit’s fellowship fund, given 
by Mrs. Walter H. Nelson, of Cadillac, 
Michigan, in honor of her mother. Mrs. 
Nelson writes: 


This $500 gift is contributed to the Michi- 
gan Unit of the AAUW Fellowship Fund in 
loving memory of my mother, Minnie Harsh- 
barger Reed, who was herself an ardent and 
enthusiastic believer in graduate education 
for women. 


There could be no more appropriate 
memorial to one who believed in women’s 
education than this investment of funds 
which will go on, year after year, creating 
dividends in the widening outlook and 
deepening powers of gifted women schol- 
ars. 


Assignment of International 
Study Grants for 1945-46 


Groups that contributed to AAUW In- 
ternational Study Grants last spring must 
have wondered which of the six students 
who came to this country last fall received 
their grant. The assignment of these 
awards could not be announced immedi- 
ately, because it was impossible to know 
in advance just how much money each 
student would need. To offer these stu- 
dents a fixed award of $1,000 or $1,500 or 
more was not very practical, because 
young women in countries just emerging 
from the war would have no idea whether 
the amount offered would cover a year’s 
expenses in the United States. So it seemed 
best to say that the student’s expenses 
would be covered, and to adjust the grants 
to the individual case. Now the assign- 
ments of the Study Grants have been 
made and can be announced, as follows: 
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ANNE Sortie OEestvEpt — South Pacific Inter- 
national Study Grant, $1,500. 

CrecrteE Rasut — Margaret E. Mack Inter- 
national Study Grant, $1,500, contributed by 
the Nevada State Division. 

Eusa vAN Dien — Indiana International 
Study Grant, $1,500. 

EuizasetH JANSMA — South Atlantic Inter- 
national Study Grant, $1,500. 

Karen M. Dannevie — Elizabeth Hamilton 
International Study Grant, $1,500. 

SmmonE Daro — Iowa International Study 
Grant, $500, plus additional funds from the 
South Atlantic Unit. 


The reserve funds that were made 
available from the South Atlantic Unit 
amounted to $1,406.98. Having this flexi- 
ble fund has been a great help in making 
budgets for these students. 


An Election Leaflet 


As an aid to status-of-women chairmen 
in programs to encourage the election or 
appointment of women to public office, 
AAUW Headquarters has prepared a new 
leaflet, The Election Is Over and I Won, 
based largely on the story of an AAUW 
branch president who was able to say 
exactly that. Some pertinent facts and 
references are included, also a few sugges- 
tions from the experiences of other 
branches. The Wisconsin Division is so 
kind as to call the leaflet “a snappy little 
brochure.” Copies of the new edition 
(March 1946) are available from Head- 
quarters at 15 cents each. 


Exhibitions 


The Fall Journau (page 54 ff.) lists 
various sources for rental of art exhibi- 
tions. To these sources should now be 
added the catalogue, Traveling Exhibi- 
tions of Latin American Art: 1946, com- 
piled by the Inter-American Office of the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington 
D. C.; this bulletin describes about forty- 
five collections from eleven sources, with 
prices and addresses. It would be possible 
to get delightful craftwork, textiles and 
jewelry, prints‘and water-colors, and some 
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one-man shows, in certain cases for only 
the cost of shipping and insurance. This 
season is so far advanced that it would be 
well to place orders for 1946-47. Espe- 
cially recommended as within the means 
and exhibition facilities of our branches 
are the collections entitled: 


Latin American Colonial Folk Art 
Latin American Craftwork 
‘Contemporary Mexican Prints 
Fifty Latin American Prints 
Equadorian Woodcuts 

Peruvian Woodcuts 

Pictures by Mexican Children 


International Problems Take 

No Vacation 

Alert branches will not suspend their 
international relations study program in 
these crucial months, if it is possible for 
even a small group to carry on through the 
spring and summer. Last year many 
branches found that they could actually 
accomplish more in these extra sessions 
because there were fewer competing ac- 
tivities and more time to spend reading. 

The spring number of the General Di- 
rector’s Letter will be a program-planning 
issue, with concrete suggestions for studies 
and community activities, many of which 
could be initiated immediately. The new 
study guide just prepared for us by Dr. 
Nancy Scott of our national committee, 
on Understanding the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, would be excellent for 
a summer group. The fourth issue of Your 
Foreign Policy will be sent out to sub- 
scribers early in May, and could well be 
used as a study guide on the whole range 
of current United States policy. A com- 
plete file of this quarterly for the two 
years 1944-45 and 1945-46 should be in 
the hands of every international relations 
study group; its reading and program sug- 
gestions and its analyses of developing 
American policy are of continuing useful- 
ness. Recently we had an order for 150 
copies of Volume I, number 3, from the 
Social Science Research Council of the 
University of Denver, for inclusion in 
study kits for high school and college In- 











ternational Relations Clubs throughout 
the state of Colorado. 

For branches that have overlooked the 
rich resources of this unique quarterly, 
we can make available a limited number 
of complete sets at the special price of 
$1.25 for the two years (subscription is 
regularly $1.00 a year). These back num- 
bers have much valuable materials for 
groups that are starting study programs 
this spring. 


An International Assembly of Women 


Plans are being perfected for an Inter- 
national Assembly of Women, to be held 
next October for ten days, with 200 out- 
standing women gathered from all around 
the world — 50 from the United States 
and 150 from abroad. The Assembly is 
jointly sponsored by some eighteen of the 
leading women’s organizations of this 
country, including AAUW, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, and the AWVS — whose 
president, Mrs. Alice McLean, is chair- 
man of the continuing committee set up 
at an interim conference of the organiza- 
tions last November. Mrs. McLean’s 
home at South Cortright in the Catskill 
section of up-state New York will be the 
meeting place. 

The program is being planned to pro- 
vide ample leeway for those informal con- 
tacts out of which real mutual under- 
standing can grow — and to which the 
peaceful atmosphere of the Catskill coun- 
tryside will be especially conducive. After 
a day given over to the “settling in” of 
the delegates, two days will be allotted to 
each of the four general subjects of the 
program, with one final day for general 
discussion and leave-taking. 

Each of the four main subjects on the 
program will be introduced by an eminent 
speaker who will set the keynote for the 
discussion. The four subjects are: What 
kind of political world are we living in? 
What kind of economic world are we liv- 
ing in? What kind of social order should 
we strive to achieve? How can we apply 
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the ideas supplied at this conference for 
the benefit of our communities, our na- 
tions, and the world? 

Keynote speakers for the first three 
topics are to be Vera Micheles Dean; the 
well known English economist, Barbara 
Wootton; and Mme. Isabel Palancia, dis- 
tinguished Spanish exile now living in 
Mexico. For the last subject, it is hoped to 
find among the guests from abroad a re- 
sistance leader who can give inspiring 
direction to the thinking of the Assembly. 

After each keynote address, the con- 
ference will break up into small “panels” 
devoted to discussing the major problems. 
Rapporteurs designated by each panel 
will pool the findings of their panels. 

Attendance at the Assembly will have 
to be rigidly limited to the two hundred 
delegates, both on account of limitations 
of space at South Cortright and for the 
sake of really fruitful discussion. How- 
ever, to enable more American women to 
share the results of the Assembly, a one- 
day open meeting is planned, to be held in 
New York a few days later. This will be 
financed by a nominal $1.00 registration 
fee and will be open to all interested mem- 
bers of the participating organizations. A 
few of the most outstanding of the visitors 
from abroad will speak briefly, and the 
findings of the Assembly will be presented 
for wider discussion. 

There is also a possibility that some of 
the foreign delegates may be able to spend 
a little time in this country after the As- 
sembly and would perhaps be available 
as speakers for some of our branches. Mrs. 
C. Reinold Noyes is chairman of the Pro- 
motion Committee planning these post- 
Assembly activities. The International 
Assembly of Women has established tem- 
porary offices at 171 East 62nd Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. 

This will be an important first attempt 
to gather a truly representative body of 
women leaders from all nations (even, if 
possible, the ex-enemy states) for serious 
consideration of the problems confronting 
us in the postwar world. It merits our 
keenest interest and support. 
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AAUW Calendar 

April 5-6 — Southwest Central Regional Con- 
ference, Little Rock, Arkansas 

April 5-6 — Virginia State Meeting, Wythe- 
ville 

April 5-6 — South Carolina State Meeting, 
Myrtle Beach 

April 5-6 — Oregon State Meeting, Hillsboro 

April 7-9—Idaho State Meeting, Kellogg- 
Wardner 

April 11-13 — Southeast Central Regional 
Conference, New Orleans, Louisiana 

April 11-13— Washington State Meeting, 
Spokane 

April 12-13 — North Carolina State Meeting, 
Durham 

April 24-26— Committee on Membership 
and Maintaining Standards, Washington 

April 26-27 — Georgia State Meeting, Athens 

May 3-4— Florida State Meeting, Talla- 
hassee 

May 3-4 — Iowa State Meeting, Davenport 

May 4— West Virginia State Meeting, Jack- 
son’s Mill 

May 4— Maryland State Meeting, Frederick 

May 4— New Jersey State Meeting, Mont- 
clair 

May 4-5 — Wyoming State Meeting, Sheridan 

May 6-7 — Colorado State Meeting, Denver 

May 10-11— Northeast Central Regional 
Conference, Chicago 

May 10-11 — Pennsylvania State Meeting, 
Philadelphia 

May 10-11 — South Dakota State Meeting, 
Aberdeen 

May 18—New Hampshire State Meeting, 
Keene 

May 24-25 — New York State Meeting, 
Bronxville . 

June 7-8 — Executive Committee of the Board 

June 9-10— National Board of Directors, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 11-13 — Conference of State Division 
Presidents, Washington, D. C. 

June 15 — Delaware State Meeting, Rehoboth 
Beach 

June 29 — Indiana State Meeting, Muncie 

April 14-18, 1947 — National Biennial Con- 
vention, Dallas, Texas 
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New Branches 

We are happy to welcome these new 
branches, recognized since publication of 
the Winter JouRNAL: 


Arizona — Nogales 

Missour1 — Gallatin 

New Jersey — Mountain Lakes 
Nortu Carotina — Thomasville 
Ox.iaHoma — Elk City 


The total number of branches is 935. 


Your $2.00 


What becomes of the $2.00 national 
dues you pay the Treasurer each year? 

The AAUW Comptroller answers that 
question graphically with a chart on the 
following page. But no arrangement of 
type and circles and rules can suggest the 
varied, far-reaching and useful activities 
that result from the sum total of AAUW 
“‘two dollarses.”” Here are the bare facts: 


National Officers: The funds represented 
by this slice of the circle cover the ex- 
penses of the national officers in attending 
Board meetings and otherwise represent- 
ing the Association; also the budgets of 
the Regional Vice-Presidents for visiting 
branches and state meetings, for regional 
meetings, ete. 

National Committees: This covers ex- 
penses of national committee meetings, of 
committee members representing AAUW 
at other meetings, and special committee 
activities. 

Administration, Organization and Pro- 
gram: Included here are administrative ex- 
penses; membership records; free leaflets, 
handbooks, etc.; the General Director’s 
Letter; staff salaries, supplies, and other 
expenses of the study-action program in 
education, international relations, social 
studies, status of women, and the arts; 
publicity; the biennial Convention; co- 
operation with other organizations; and 
all the miscellaneous items of equipment, 
insurance, taxes, etc. connected with the 
functioning of the Headquarters staff. 


IFUW: Dues to the International Fed- 
eration of University Women have been 
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used for IFUW Headquarters expenses, 
meetings, international fellowships, pub- 
lications, emergency aid, etc. 

Journal: The cost per member is 24 
cents for four issues. Non-members are 
charged $1.00 for a year’s subscription. 

Headquarters: Expenses of operating the 
Headquarters building are shared by the 
national Association and the Washington 
Branch, in proportion to the space used 
by each. Returns from the bedrooms go 


Opportunities for Community 
Leadership Training 


Several of the colleges are recognizing 
the complexity and importance of com- 
munity problems by arranging special 
summer sessions for the benefit of com- 
munity leaders. One such school is also 
recognizing AAUW leadership in com- 
munity affairs by offering a scholarship to 
an AAUW member. The Wellesley School 
of Community Affairs has announced a 


YOUR 
$2.00 


1944-1945 


What Becomes of Your $2.00 National Dues 
1944-45 


into the national treasury; the dining- 
room is financed by the Washington 
Branch. 

General Fellowship Fund: This repre- 
sents expenses of the fellowship program, 
including the Fellowship Endowment and 
Awards Committees; the $1,500 Latin 
American Fellowship; and a balance for 
reserve. Since June 1, 1945, the segre- 
gation of 25 cents in a General Fellowships 
Fund has been discontinued. 


tuition-and-board scholarship for the 
school’s 1946 session, July 8-August 16, 
to be given to a national member of 
AAUW, selected by the AAUW Commit- 
tees on Education and Social Studies. 
The Wellesley School will be particu- 
larly concerned with cultural differences. 
The session will be divided into units of 
two weeks each, the first stressing inter- 
cultural problems of youth; the second 
concentrating on civic and community 
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leaders; and the third stressing intercul- 
tural aspects of industrial relations. Mem- 
bers of the school may register for one 
unit or more, but the scholarship winner 
will be part of a special apprenticeship 
group which will continue throughout 
the six weeks, working closely with the 
leaders and developing skill in group 
work procedures, methods of leadership 
and community organization. Applicants 
should be under thirty-five. Further par- 
ticulars and application forms should be 
requested from Miss Helen Hosp, AAUW 
Associate in Higher Education, 1634 I 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Appli- 
cations are to be returned not later than 
May 15; the award will be made before 
June 1, 1946. 

An Institute on Community Problems 
will be held at Barnard College, June 10- 
28, under the joint auspices of Barnard 
College and the New York School of So- 
cial Work, to provide training in methods 
of community organization and _ social 
planning for citizens who are active in 
some form of community service. 

Morning sessions of the Institute at 
Barnard will be conducted by nationally 
known leaders in various fields of social 
welfare. In the afternoons, smaller groups 
will meet for a more intensive study of 
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particular problems, such as community 
planning, race relations, problems of youth 
and of the family, and the cultural enrich- 
ment of community life—a subject of 
special interest to volunteers interested in 
the arts. The practical aspects of commu- 
nity organization will be emphasized 
throughout and field trips to observe work 
at first hand will be planned. 

Further information may be secured 
from Mrs. John L. Mott, Director, In- 
stitute on Community Problems, Barnard 


College, New York 27, N. Y. 


Awards for Research on Professional 
Problems of Women 


Pi Lambda Theta announces two 
awards of special interest to AAUW. Each 
of these grants is for $400, to be given 
for a significant study (unpublished) on 
any aspect of the professional problems 
and contributions of women, either in ed- 
ucation or in some other field. Among 
others, studies of women’s status, pro- 
fessional training, responsibilities, and 
contributions to education and to society, 
in this country and abroad, are accepta- 
ble. Awards will be granted on or before 
August 15, 1946. Further information may 
be secured from Miss Bess Goodykoontz, 
U. S. Office of Education, Wash., D. C. 





For Better Radio Listening 


Wisconsin Cultivates Discrimination 


If all the paeans and groans about radio 
programs were placed end to end in stra- 
tegic places (the imagination of radio 
sponsors and performers) such a line would 
reform the radio industry. But, let loose 
in private conversations, they end in fizz. 

The AAUW in Wisconsin has had a 
state Committee on Radio Listening for 
four years. Its object is to convert paeans 
and groans to some good ends. It begins 
by telling people such facts as these: 

Almost 90 per cent of American homes 
have a radio. The average residence radio 
is turned on 44% hours a day, seven days a 
week. As for children’s education by radio, 
children are listening to radio, outside of 
school hours including vacations, 1,275 
hours annually, as compared with the 990 
hours annually that they spend in school, 
on the average. Study of the content of 
this “education” should be the concern 
of every good citizen. 

In 1942 a nationally known writer of 
radio drama said he would rouse all 
America by appealing to fear, hate, and 
self-pity. 


EXPERIMENTAL STAGE 


Tangible results have followed the work 
in Wisconsin. It is beyond the experi- 
mental stage, which started in 1935. Then 
radio was not attracting the helpful at- 
tention of thoughtful people. The bigger 
newspapers carried such long lists of broad- 
casts that the good programs were pretty 
effectively hidden in the chaff. 

For that reason, a newly appointed 
Committee on Radio in the Madison 
Branch of the AAUW selected a compara- 
tively short list of good broadcasts. The 
two Madison papers gave space each Sun- 
day, and for several years published this 


monthly list and weekly articles on good 
listening. 


The members of this large committee 
on radio had varied interests and training. 
What they had in common was good taste 
and interest in radio. 

In 1941 the Wisconsin Division created 
a chairmanship of Radio Listening; and 
now more than half of the branches in the 
state work for discriminating listening. In 
1941, when the AAUW invited the co- 
operation of other organizations, a Wis- 
consin Joint Committee for Better Radio 
Listening was set up with seventeen in- 
fluential organizations taking part. 

Each of the seventeen tries to interest 
its members in some good broadcasts 
which they might otherwise miss. In two 
minutes, once a month, the radio chair- 
man in each club can tell some captivating 
bit about a good broadcast, and so may 
attract listeners to sample it. She usually 
arranges an annual program, not on the 
technical side of radio, but on standards of 
radio listening. 

Her club probably subscribes to the 
monthly list, Good Listening, for its mem- 
bers. The AAUW committee, together 
with advisers from the State Joint Com- 
mittee, now chooses the list; the Joint 
Committee recommends it and _ takes 
charge of its distribution. 

The radio chairman of a branch is its 
link with the various means that have 
developed to stimulate discriminating 
listening. 


Tue Curer Means Usep 


1. Good Listening. This list of the better 
broadcasts, published monthly as a con- 
venient little folder (October-May), was 
begun when the paper shortage crowded 
the good-listening list out of the news- 
papers. It sells at 1 cent a copy in packets 
of ten or more; 5 cents a single copy. It is 
now distributed in some 60 communities. 
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2. Conferences. State programs for Bet- 
ter Radio Listening have included: a panel 
of six foreigners and two Americans on 
‘Radio and International Understanding,” 
presided over by Dr. Helen White; a talk 
by a station manager on “How to Get 
Good Programs at Good Listening Hours”’; 
an interview on “What is Good Advertis- 
ing?” etc. The conferences are arranged 
by the State Joint Committee. 

Programs of district conferences, more 
homespun, have included such topics 
as: ‘What I Listen to While I Iron’”’; “Do 
Children’s Programs Teach Democratic 
or Dictatorial Attitudes?”’; a review of 
‘Daytime Serials,” a study by Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld. 


38. A Broadcast on Broadcasts, WHA 
(Wisconsin State Station) Thursdays, 
9:15 a.m. October-May. These fifteen- 
minute interviews call attention to good 
broadcasts, wherever they originate, and 
to standards for judging programs. 


4. Let’s Learn to Listen. In answer to a 
demand, this illustrated condensation of 
Broadcasts on Broadcasts was published 
plus a section for radio chairmen and for 
those who wish to initiate Better Radio 
Listening in their own clubs. (Price 25 
cents. Copies are available at national 


AAUW Headquarters.) 


5. Teaching Materials. Last year, ten 
copies of Good Listening were sent free for 
three months to the 458 high schools of the 
state; and for the rest of the year to the 
96 which asked continuance of the service. 
This year, in addition to Let’s Learn to 
Listen, which furnishes very concrete il- 
lustrations for students and teachers, the 
Education Committee of Better Radio 
Listening is preparing to send to teachers 
on request several mimeographed sheets 
of additional material. 
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A high school panel on Better Radio 
Listening has become a feature of the 
state conferences held every spring. This 
serves as an incentive to the local study of 
discriminating listening, for the students 
are chosen from many different high 
schools. 


6. Cooperation with Stations. The com- 
mittee works with the stations for good 
programs. But no representative oi broad- 
casting companies is on any committee 
which judges a list or determines policy. 


Resutts or Betrer Rapio ListeENING 


The British Broadcasting Corporation 
last year asked Wisconsin Better Radio 
Listening to evaluate “Transatlantic Call,” 
a program originating, alternate Sundays, 
in Britain and the United States. It was a 
privilege, as well as a duty, to express opin- 
ions on a program that affects international 
attitudes. 

Last year, after the Wisconsin commit- 
tee had exhausted all means of getting 
opera broadcasts for South-Central Wis- 
consin, sending factual data to the Federal 
Communications Commission produced 
results. Thanks to the Commission’s pains- 
taking investigation, opera will again be 
heard in this area. 

These two incidents are the outgrowth, 
however, of day-by-day emphasis on dis- 
criminating between good programs and 
those not so good, and on cultivating a 
personal attitude of responsibility for 
what is on the air. 

One constructive letter has been known 
to keep a program on the air or to effect a 
change in it. A hundred such letters are 
still more powerful. A Better Radio 
Listening movement in every state would 
be an irresistible force in changing radio. 

LEsLIE SPENCE 

Wisconsin Chairman of Radio Listening 





Dateless Dances for Teen-Agers 
How the Kansas City Branch “Did Something About It’ 


TH the war over, parents of high 
\ school youngsters are hoping the boys 
and girls will stop being so restless, so 
pleasure-where-and-how-we-can-get-it hun- 
gry. The majority approve of dancing, but 
not of juke joints and public dance halls, 
and realize that even the Teen Town 
Clubs, which have functioned so splen- 
didly, aren’t the entire answer. Nor are 
they very happy over the prevalent 
“steady” dating system which wraps one 
boy and one girl in a neat package, marked 
“Hands Off,” and thereby cuts them off 
from a lot of normal, wholesome fun with 
the group. 

When I was growing up (somewhat on 
this side of the War between the States) 
we had dances in our own homes. But the 
living-room-dinette of today doesn’t lend 
itself to much horsing around, and the 
recreation room, even with a swing band 
on the radio or a flock of hotcha records, 
has none of the glitter and shine, which the 
youngsters love, of the formal, planned 
party. Most of them have developed an 
anywhere-but-home complex also, so what 
to do? 

The question was put up squarely to the 
University Women’s Club of Kansas City, 
Missouri, several years ago by concerned- 
mama members. “You have the space, we 
have the children,” they said. “‘ Let’s com- 
bine them once a month and see what hap- 
pens.” Immediately questions arose about 
costs, dates, staglines, non-members, su- 
pervision, food, etc. The result, however, 
was the formation of the Junior Dance 
Group, which has fooled the pessimists by 
not only running smoothly and acquiring 
a clamorous waiting list, but by breaking 
even financially year after year. 

“*How do they do it?” you ask, wonder- 
ing whether you couldn’t organize some- 


thing similar for your own Jack and Jill. 

The most important ingredients are six 
mothers, preferably with an active sense 
of humor and a minimum of jealousy re- 
garding their offspring, who are willing to 
form a hard-working committee, and a 
room large enough to accommodate both 
the dancers and an orchestra. Fees differ 
according to localities, of course, but the 
group has found that $7 for members and 
$9 for non-members (who form about half 
of the ninety-odd group) will cover all ex- 
penses for a get-acquainted tea, five regular 
eight-to-twelve dances, and a dinner dance 
at one of the country clubs. That may 
sound high, but orchestras charge $60 to 
$80 a night, dinners average $1.50 a plate, 
and there are invitations to be sent out 
during the summer, reminder postcards to 
be mailed before each dance, programs, 
decorations, refreshments and punch for 
the regular parties, and a nominal rental 
to the club for upkeep of the floor. 

Looking over the list, you exclaim, 
“Programs! Why, programs went out 
with —” 

I know, but programs are the corner- 
stone on which these dateless dances are 
built. How else could you guarantee that 
Susie, who is only a sophomore and a fair 
dancer, would have as many partners as 
Marilyn, who is the senior glamour girl? 
Marilyn may annex some extras from the 
stagline, but Susie, thanks to the commit- 
tee, will at least have her twenty dances 
filled before the music starts. This lack of 
wallflowers and powder-room blues is one 
reason why the waiting list grows and 
grows, why girls look starry-eyed when 
they say goodnight, and mothers call to 
express sincere thanks. 

“*But,” you ask, “who fills out the pro- 
grams if there are no dates?” 
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I said that part was a little complicated, 
remember? Let’s use Susie and Marilyn 
and a boy named Tom for our guinea pigs. 
Tom is a junior and five-feet-ten, so he’s 
all right for either girl. (Heights and grades 
in school have to be considered, especially 
at the beginning, so that no one will feel 
either bored or awkward.) Tom receives 
his reminder postcard, and is privileged, 
when phoning his acceptance, to ask for a 
certain girl for his “date” for the evening. 
This means that he wants the first, tenth 
(supper), and twentieth dances with her. 
Tom asks for Marilyn. But Marilyn has 
already been spoken for, and besides, the 
master list shows that Tom has had one 
date with Marilyn, which is all he’s al- 
lowed. So, when the committee meets a 
few days before the dance, Susie is paired 
with Tom for those three dances and her 
program is tucked into his, to be picked 
up when he arrives at the club. 

“Then he exchanges the remaining 
seventeen dances with other boys?” 

No, only eight of them. The committee 
has filled in nine other dances on both 
Susie’s and Tom’s programs. This may 
seem arbitrary, but it accomplishes two 
things: a complete mixing of the group, 
and a full program for Susie who, Tom 
may find, is somewhat difficult to find 
partners for. (Incidentally, it is interesting 
to see how often, and how quickly, the 
Susies turn into Marilyns as they learn 
their way around and pick up pointers on 
behavior and chitchat.) 

The youngsters are told at the get- 
acquainted tea that, more often than not, 
they will have to take potluck as to dates, 
and that no griping- or welshing is per- 
mitted by either the boy or girl; and 
the resulting lesson in courtesy and good 
sportsmanship is beneficial to them and 
thrilling to the committee. It is this pot- 
luck angle that makes a sense of humor 
and freedom from jealousy essential in 
choosing the committee, so the children 
will feel confident of fair play. 

“Don’t they have anything to say about 
the arrangements?” you ask, knowing 
how your Jack and Jill like to be consulted. 
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Not about the basic rules, which in- 
clude no drinking, no smoking, no leaving 
the clubrooms for moonlight strolls or 
sitting in parked cars or wandering to a 
drugstore, and no standing up partners. 
But the chairman and vice-chairman, who 
are in charge of recruiting the group, do 
ask their advice about eligible and con- 
genial members, about popular orchestras, 
and food. Punch is served throughout 
every dance, and here again the young- 
sters have distinct preferences as to flavor. 
They really have a lot to say, then, about 
almost everything except their dates, and 
it is the dateless idea, after all, that makes 
these dances different and more enjoyable 
to the crowd as a whole. 

“Who makes up the stagline?”’ you may 
ask. 

Twelve to fifteen more boys than girls 
are invited for the series, and, theoretically 
at least, each boy is entitled to one stag bid 
during the year. In other words, if our friend 
Tom asks for a stag, instead of for Marilyn 
or Susie, the first, tenth and twentieth 
dances are left blank on his program, and 
he is a free agent for them and for the eight 
others he will fill in at the party. Stag bids, 
of course, are very popular, and are par- 
celed out on a strictly first-come-first- 
served basis. Also to serve in emergencies 
— football injuries, illness, late jobs — 
there are five or six Junior hosts, former 
members of the group who have graduated 
from high school, who are non-paying 
guests. Attesting to the popularity of the 
dances, there are always more applica- 
tions for Junior Host positions than can be 
used. 

You’re probably wondering just how the 
committee divides the various jobs. The 
chairman and vice-chairman, beside re- 
cruiting the group and auditioning or- 
chestras, are responsible for handling all 
money, and form, with their husbands, 
the nucleus of the Senior Hosts and Host- 
esses (chaperones in my day) who incon- 
spicuously attend every dance. A third 
member plans the simple and inexpensive 
decorations in keeping with the season. 
A fourth has charge of refreshments, which 
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is no small undertaking. The fifth and sixth 
manage the reservations, sending out the 
reminder postcards and taking the result- 
ing phone calls. The entire committee, 
meeting as a whole, makes out the pro- 
grams. It isn’t, as you can see, a spare- 
time proposition, and each of the six takes 
her work seriously. 

At least one of the dances is informal, 
with sweaters and skirts and sport outfits, 
but the majority are dress-up affairs with 
the girls in their fanciest frocks and the 
boys in their best suits. Very few have 
tuxedos. Corsages aren’t prohibited, but 
they rarely appear, except at the dinner 
dance, because the boys so often don’t 
know who their “dates” will be. This 
appeals to the boys’ parents, who get a 
little fed up with the gardenia demand, 
and it also serves to keep Susie and Marilyn 
on a more equal footing. 

Before gas rationing, parents were en- 
couraged to bring and call for their young- 
sters, but car pooling — by neighborhoods, 
not couples — worked very well during 
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the war and still continues. This gets them 
home quickly and much earlier, since the 
dances close promptly at midnight, than 
from some other activities. 

The club has found it best not to in- 
clude freshmen, since they’re a little young 
for formal parties and the boys are so 
often shorter and less mature than girls of 
the same age, but the sophomores soon fit 
in easily. It is interesting that seniors form 
a large part of the group usually, and are 
its biggest boosters. 

Whether, then, you and your Jack and 
Jill live in a small town or a large city, 
you'll find a novel and workable answer 
to some of the teen-age problems in the 
dateless dance. Years of experience have 
ironed the “bugs” out of the university 
women’s plan, and, with five good women 
and true to help, you should have little 
difficulty in tailoring the idea to meet the 
needs of your community. At least, it’s 
worth trying. 

Frances T. Krrkwoop 
Kansas City, Missouri, Branch 
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Parcels Speeded to Our Friends Abroad 


Touched by the widespread distress 
abroad, many branches not only took an 
active part in the campaign for adequate 
funds for UNRRA, but have helped to es- 
tablish supplementary programs in their 
own communities. In Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan, for instance, the AAUW branch 
established in December a canned-food- 
for-Europe collection center, with the 
goal of a thousand cans of food a month. 

There has been enthusiastic response 
from our members to the suggestion that 
gift packages could be sent to IFUW lead- 
ers in Europe. Norfolk, Virginia, at once 
undertook to send a package to every 
name on the list sent out from Head- 
quarters and had them all on the way by 
February 7! Officers of the branch secured 
from the local postoffice the information 
concerning permitted size and weight of 
packages and the proper tags and customs 
declarations needed for each country, dis- 
tributing these at the January meeting. 
Since these regulations are constantly 
being changed, it is well to check with 
your local postoffice just before sending 
your packages. The International Rela- 
tions Committee of the New York City 
Branch is also taking a very active part in 
sending these gift parcels, and many other 
branches from Maine to California have 
sent one or more. 

We are particularly happy to record the 
fact that our charter member, Marion 
Talbot, sent to Headquarters a check for 
fifty dollars, asking us to spend it for two 
packages, to be sent to Dr. Westerdyk in 
Holland and Dr. Gleditsch in Oslo — 
both past presidents of the IFUW. Her 
commission is being painstakingly carried 
out by the mother of the Associate in 
International Education. Packages full of 


all sorts of useful things will soon be on 
their way to Holland and Norway, ex- 
pressing not only Miss Talbot’s friendly 
thoughtfulness, but the sympathetic con- 
cern of the whole Association of which she 
was a founder, in the plight of our fellow 
university women. 


Raising Teachers’ Salaries 


An AAUW state project to make the 
teaching profession attractive to superior 
youth is under way in Tennessee, guided 
by the state president, thestatus-of-women 
chairman, and a special project chairman. 

The present state supplement to teach- 
ers’ salaries expires in May. It is proposed 
that the supplement be incorporated into 
the contract of public school teachers and 
that in general higher salaries be paid in 
order to attract and hold the best type of 
teacher. In a November letter to all 
branches in Tennessee, the AAUW state 
leaders emphasize that time is short and 
suggest the following six major steps to 
activate the state project: (1) present the 
project to your branch and get a commit- 
tee working; (2) enlist the support of PTA 
and women’s club groups; (3) present the 
need to raise teachers’ salaries to officials 
in education, state and local; (4) bring to- 
gether the results of research on where the 
state stands in education in comparison 
with the nation as a whole; (5) recruit 
superior high school students for teacher 
training; (6) publicize as you go. 

Extensive publicity in the Memphis 
papers was secured by the Memphis 
Branch following adoption by its board of 
a resolution recommending higher salaries 
for teachers in Tennessee, and asking that 
the recommendation be presented to the 
Governor and to the State Commissioner 


of Education in person by the AAUW 
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state and branch presidents. The Gov- 
ernor, visiting Memphis to address the 
state Education Association, predicted 
that more would be spent on rural educa- 
tion than ever before and that teachers’ 
salaries would be raised. His prediction 
was featured on the front pages of Mem- 
phis papers and was echoed in editorials. 

Behind the Memphis Branch recom- 
mendation lay an outstanding year’s pro- 
gram, a series of branch meetings planned 
by the chairman on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, each meeting devoted 
to some aspect of women’s status as affected 
by war. These problems were discussed 
again at the Tennessee Division Workshop 
Conference in October. 


Wood River, Illinois, Gives a Year to 
Minorities 


Last year the Wood River, Illinois, 
Branch decided to concentrate on “‘ Under- 
standing American Minorities.” The pro- 
gram evolved was no conventional, sit- 
and-listen-to-the-speaker affair; it made 
use of some of the latest aids to teaching, 
and applied the educational maxim that 
people learn by participating. 

For the eight branch meetings the sub- 
ject was broken down into four parts, to 
deal with four principal minority groups 
— Mexican, Jewish, Negro, and Japanese. 
Two meetings were given over to each of 
these minorities. The first meeting pre- 
sented problems through a panel discus- 
sion by members, supplemented by films, 
recordings, exhibits, and booklets. At the 
second meeting, a speaker who had first- 
hand knowledge of the subject wasbrought 
in; and thanks to the preliminary discus- 
sion, there was no tongue-tied silence 
when the meeting was thrown open to 
questions. 

Films and recordings were obtained 
from Tools for Learning, 280 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Mrs. Robert McDuff, president of the 
branch, has sent this outline of the eight 
meetings: 
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UNDERSTANDING AMERICAN MINORITIES 


I. Panel — “Our Neighbors to the South” 
Aim: To understand the heritage and 
culture of our Mexican minorities. 
Development: Use of three sound and 
color films put out by the Coordi- 
nator of International Affairs — 
“Mexican Moods,” “‘ Day Is New,” 
“Mexico Builds a Democracy.” 
Roll call answered by pertinent 
facts about Mexico. Handicraft 

owned by members exhibited. 
II. Speaker — “‘Mexican Contribution to 

Hemispheric Culture” 

Aim: To present a speaker with per- 
sonal knowledge. 

Development: Our speaker, a professor 
of Romance philology from the 
University of Arizona, has by im- 
portant educational contacts among 
our Latin American neighbors done 
a great deal to further the “good 
neighbor” policy. 

III. Panel — “‘More Light on the Jewish 
Question” 

Aim: To give members a background 
of the history of the Jews and an 
understanding of their hardships. 

Development: Three branch members 
reviewed The American Jew, and 
an excellent question-and-answer 
period followed in which the entire 
branch participated. 

IV. Speaker — “Jewish Contributions to 
Present-Day Living” 

Aim: To have an authentic report. 

Development: Our speaker, from Chi- 
cago, was president of the sixth 
district of B’Nai B’rith. She stressed 
the importance of all creeds, faiths, 
and races working together. 

V. Panel — “Lifting the Color Bar” 

Aim: To understand the important 
contributions of the Negro and his 
equal rights as a citizen. 

Development: Topics presented for dis- 
cussion by branch members — 
“Why Race Riots,” “The Negro 
and the War,” “The Negro and 
America,” “There Are Things to 
Do.’ There wasa brief review of Tus- 
kegee and the Black Belt. Recordings 
of Negro spirituals were used. Also 
prints of “Negro Migration” by 
Jacob Lawrence were on display. 
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VI. Speaker — “Personal Experiences with 
Race Tension” 

Aim: To have a speaker who had been 
closely associated with Negroes 
and whites working together. 

Development: The speaker, from St. 
Louis, had been a member of coop- 
erative interracial counsels and 
a YWCA Board member where Ne- 
gro girls are members. She gave a 
summary of the book, An American 
Dilemma, and related her own ex- 
periences. 


VII. Panel — “‘What About Our Japanese- 
Americans?” 

Aim: To help the branch members, 
war conscious, to realize that the 
Nisei are citizens with equal rights. 

Development: Use of film showing 
process of Japanese Relocation. 
Also a study of the booklet, “What 
about Our Japanese-Americans?”’ 
which gives brief, thought-provok- 
ing information. Branch discussion 


followed. 


VIII. Speaker — “‘Japanese-Americans in Our 
Midst” 

Aim: To have actual contact and 
factual information from a Nisei. 
Development: Speaker, chairman of the 
Nisei Coordinating Council of St. 
Louis, brought exceptionally inter- 
esting information on the effect of 
relocation on the Nisei in this coun- 
try and the positive factors of good 
that came from it. Discussion fol- 


lowed. 


San Diego Keeps an Eye on Education 


The Education Committee of the San 
Diego Branch, aiming to give members of 
the branch an unprejudiced view of what 
is going on in the educational circles of the 
city, county and state, has committee rep- 
resentatives to: the county Teachers As- 
sociation, the city Teachers Association, 
the county Board of Education, Califor- 
nia’s Business Educators Association, the 
Citizens Committee for Public Schools 
Week, the City Council, the Parent 
Teacher Association Board, and the San 
Diego Council for Education. These rep- 
resentatives report to the education chair- 
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man anything that should be the concern 
of AAUW members. 

A subcommittee of this Education 
Committee, known as the Curriculum 
Study Committee, aided by Dr. Mary 
Mendenhall, dean of women at San Diego 
State College, has been working for some 
time on a curriculum for college women in 
the applied arts. The committee has 
finished the first two years and is working 
on the upper division courses at the pres- 
ent time. When the Curriculum is com- 
pleted it is to be used at San Diego State 
College. 


Excerpts from Five Branch Arts Reports 


We are in the ninth year of the Children’s 
Theatre. This year there were four perform- 
ances each of “Mystery at the Old Fort” and 
“The Wild Swan,” for a total audience of 
3,558 children. — Champaign-Urbana, Illinois. 


The group has sustained interest in the long- 
term study of art in Chicago originally begun 
by Helen Gardner, which study included a di- 
vision of peasant art. We are now finishing the 
second year of study of the art of peoples, rep- 
resentatives of which live in Chicago. In 
1944-45, we have studied the arts of the Near 
East: Symbolism of Early Near-East Christian 
Art, Political and Social Background, The 
Oriental Institute’s Excavations in the Near 
East, Liturgy of the Christmas Service in the 
Eastern Orthodox Church, Textiles, Architec- 
ture, Music, and Mohammedan Art. Seven 
trips were supplementary to the meetings. — 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Our community project was to bring, through 
the American Federation of Arts, an exhibition 
of twenty-two paintings from the 1944 Carne- 
gie Institute Annual, “Painting in the United 
States.” The rental fee of $50 and the express 
charges of $50 were met in part by patrons. 
Attendance was 600. — Aurora, Illinois. 


This third year of the Novel Study Group 
has been a real success. At the beginning of 
each “‘term,” the leader conducts a two-hour 
discussion of the make-up of a novel and the 
requirements for a worth-while one. The aim 
of the group is to develop in its members a crit- 
ical judgment. . . . During each of the ten 
following months each member reads two nov- 
els, chosen by the leader as comparable in sub- 
ject or style, one an older book which has stood 
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the test of time, the other a current book. 
Naturally the choice of the older books de- 
pends upon the current publications. Though 
at each meeting there is a different chairman, 
the discussions follow exactly the outline of the 
first meeting and as all present have read the 
two books they are lively, spirited affairs. 

As this third year ends the leader can see 
real growth in critical judgment: a swinging 
away from personal likes and dislikes and a 
real appreciation of the value of the books 
themselves. . . . We wish the group could be 
larger than the forty to which the membership 
is limited, though this is almost too large a 
number for free discussion. . . . A few mem- 
bers drop out when they find that this is not a 
book-reviewing, spoon-fed group and that in 
order not to be bored one has to come to the 
meetings prepared, his two books clear in his 
mind. However, the membership is always 
full, and there is always a waiting list. — 
Western Springs, Illinois. 


The program of the poetry group developed 
in much the same manner as Keats recom- 
mended for a poem: “‘If poetry comes not nat- 
urally as leaves to a tree, it had better not come 
at all.”” Our program unfolded as the year ad- 
vanced. What we were trying to do was to 
develop a more fully conscious enjoyment of 
poetry. 

We began with Christmas poems, then 
Frost, Sarett, Sandburg, Amy Lowell and T. 
S. Eliot for 1943-44. ...In 1944-45, we 
turned our attention from the poets who are 
acclaimed as the leaders in contemporary 
poetry to listen to the singing and the swearing 
and the searching of poets of this war. Many of 
them have never heard of a “school” of po- 
etry; they just give expression to what they 
have experienced. 

To give perspective to this study, we started 
with background work on the best-known 
poets of the last war. We found many antholo- 
gies of present-day poetry which is an out- 
growth of those war years. . . . Selection of 
outstanding poems was difficult and lack of 
craftsmanship was often overlooked because of 
sincerity and intensity of feeling. With the 
war touching so many members personally, 
we could not continue our study over the 
whole year — poetry has a way of magnifying 
ghastliness and concentrating emotion in a 
crucible. 

It is interesting to note that three of the 
poems which had been selected by members of 
our group were included among those read by 
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Mark Van Doren during his Town Hall lecture 
in which he discussed the effect of the war on 
the writings of recognized poets. — Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Community Interests in the Arts 


Athoughtful attitude toward the art pro- 
gram is apparent in the report of a discus- 
sion in another branch about community 
interests they wished to investigate. This 
branch is in a college town of 10,000 with 
superior art facilities in the library, many 
activities in music, drama, and the dance, 
and a local art gallery. Member interests 
had been in architecture, writing, and 
photography, and they proposed to work 
on the following: 


1. Cultural contribution of the Danish ele- 
ment to the community. 


2. Historical architecture of the town. 


3. History of the local pottery shop opened in 
1859. 


. Fine organs in the town. 
. History of the local band. 


. Cultural interests in a suburb recently 
incorporated into the town. 


. History of women’s clubs in the town. 


. Photography of old buildings, doorways, 
mantels, and so on. 


. History of the local Art Association. 


. History of the College Symphony Orches- 
tra, and of the College Orchesis Society 
which presents a dance recital each year. 


Relation to Other Art Agencies 


As another illustration of community 
awareness, we quote from the statement 
of the Art Committee of the Milwaukee 
Branch, which describes its function as — 


a kind of supplement to the numerous art 
activities of agencies organized for the practice, 
study and appreciation of the arts in the city. 
There are two public art galleries; a flourishing 
art school; several good college departments; 
and art classes in vocational and opportunity 
schools, and in social centers. 


The primary AAUW aim in 1944-45 
was “to acquaint members with the work 
of Wisconsin artists.” For this purpose it 
presented three exhibits at the Clubhouse: 
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1. A comprehensive showing of a young Mil- 
waukee artist, Gerhard Bakker, which in- 
cluded watercolors, lithographs, and draw- 
ings. 


. Twelve Wisconsin artists (consisting of) six 
husbands and their respective wives. Into 
this somewhat arbitrary frame was fitted 
a varied and lively exhibition of genuine 
interest. 


. An exhibition of the work of boys and girls 
from seven to seventeen from the Layton 
School of Art, with talks by the artist- 
teacher of the group. 


Two other exhibitions on the year’s 
program directed attention to contem- 
porary art from outside Wisconsin: 


The AAUW exhibition of South American 
Prints was shown in the Clubhouse library for 
ten days. And an illustrated lecture on “ Ameri- 
can Painting Today”’ was given to members at 
the Layton Art Gallery by the well known 
critic, lecturer, and author, Forbes Watson. 
The occasion was the Exhibition of .““The 
Army at War,” sponsored by the U. S. Treas- 
ury and War Department. Many husbands 
accompanied their wives to this evening lecture 
and gallery tour. 


The chairman making this report adds: 


. . . fifteen years ago I was art chairman of the 
Milwaukee Branch. I recall very little interest 
in art and very small attendance. During the 
past year the attendance at the two lectures 
was well over 150 for each. About the same 
number attended the opening tea for the 
husband-and-wife show. 

I am sure that the government policy of the 
last twelve years toward artists and arts has 
had a tremendous educational effect on the 
American people. Perhaps the six years of the 
national Art Program of AAUW is a close 
second! 


Twenty-Five Years Ago Women Began Voting 


November 2, 1945, was proclaimed by 
the President as Women’s Enfranchise- 
ment Day, the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the day on which women throughout the 
United States first cast their votes in a 
presidential election. A reminder to AAUW 
members to exercise their full duties as 
voting citizens was given by the AAUW 
Pennsylvania state legislative chairman, 
Mary E. Samson, in the November News 
Letter of the state division. The message 
runs in part as follows: 
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The Nineteenth Amendment: — Once upon 
a time the women of the United States won the 
right to vote. It might be a wholesome exercise 
for each branch of AAUW to review the his- 
tory of that struggle and the arguments that 
were advanced in behalf of Nation-Wide 
Suffrage to Women. 

Then we might remind ourselves, first, 
that intelligent voting by everyone is still the 
cornerstone of a republican form of govern- 
ment, and, second, that voting can reach its 
greatest effectiveness only when it is supple- 
mented by knowledge of what our own leg: ;- 
lators are doing and by communications with 
them. ... 

Would you be interested in attempting to 
fulfill the promises made by the Women of 
1919? A beginning could be made if each one 
of us were to become politically intelligent and 
active on at least one current issue. 


Rosters of Qualified Women 

Since the first South Carolina “ White 
House” Conference, held in January 1945, 
the Continuation Committee appointed 
by the conference has been engaged in se- 
curing the biographies of a maximum of 
four qualified women from each of the 
twenty-five statewide organizations repre- 
sented at the meeting, including the 
AAUW South Carolina Division. The task 
was completed recently and the eighty-one 
names of women selected as eligible for 
appointment to state administrative boards 
and commissions are in the Governor’s 
office. On January 15, 1946, the Continua- 
tion Committee called attention to the 
fact that no appointment of a woman had 
yet been made. At the same time it issued 
a call to women’s organizations to meet for 
a second South Carolina “White House” 
Conference on January 26, 1946, to lay 
plans for a larger recognition of qualified 
women and for encouraging women to 
run for appointive and elective office. 

At least six other AAUW state divisions 
are compiling rosters of women qualified 
for appointment or election to state and 
local public office. The states from which 
we have received reports of roster activity, 
often from the state chairmen of Economic 
and Legal Status of Women, are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, Wis- 
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consin. As the Wisconsin chairman writes 
her branch chairmen, in asking them to 
submit names for the roster, names which 
could be presented to the Governor as 
suitable appointments for state boards: 
“Every branch is concealing some pro- 
fessional lights under a bushel. Help us 
turn over a few bushels!” 

It was decided the major items to be 
developed on a state level were: public re- 
lations; building a body of information; 
survey of all training opportunities; study 
of the U. S. Employment Service; study of 
the unemployment compensation; senior- 
ity; and child care. 

In June at the second conference on 
War and Postwar Problems of Women 
Workers, Martha Ziegler, regional direc- 
tor of the Women’s Bureau in Chicago, 
spoke on the rapidly changing labor pic- 
ture, especially in Indiana. She stated that 
the feeling generally is that women are 
less desirable in the labor market than 
they were and specifications are becoming 
higher again. The general decrease in em- 
ployment is for the most part among 
women. If discrimination starts actively 
against women, it will spread to all work- 
ers. Miss Ziegler said that to solve the 
problem of unemployment, we have to 
solve it for everyone and that we need to 
work and inform all groups in our commu- 
nities to make them aware of women’s 
problems. . 

Definite recommendations made at this 
meeting were: that a monthly educational 
conference be held in local communities, 
different organizations represented to be 
responsible for one program each month; 
that a simple survey be made of what is 
happening in industry; that a study be 
made of the status of women under the 
laws of Indiana; that local groups become 
informed by obtaining information already 
compiled by the Chambers of Commerce, 
the Women’s Bureau, CED, the USES, 
and state universities. 

A continuing committee was appointed 
to act as a clearing house, to convene 
meetings, to serve as state executive com- 
mittee, and to have the power to appoint 
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representatives and committees through- 
out the state. The continuing committee 
has arranged for a regional meeting and 
has asked women’s groups in a number of 
cities to hold meetings. 

For this account of the Indiana project, 
the JouRNAL is indebted to the Indiana 
Division Bulletin, September 1945. 


Real Achievements in “Status of Women” 


Study, discussion, and effort on the part _ 
of branches and committees on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women do secure 
tangible results. It is good to read in the 
1944-45 reports and in supplementary 
letters the following accounts of success 


achieved: 


Bloomington, Illinois. — The branch worked 
to have a single salary schedule for teachers, 
with no discrimination as to sex or marital sta- 
tus, incorporated in the Bloomington schools’ 
teachers schedule. It was incorporated. 


Hinsdale, Illinois. — The branch has a rep- 
resentative on the village caucus which nom- 
inates members for school, village, and library 
boards. Women members are on all except the 
village board — they are members of the vil- 
lage zoning board. 


Salina, Kansas. — One of the main things 
accomplished was to get a representative of the 
branch elected to the board of education. 


Natchitoches, Louisiana. — Through the in- 
fluence of the AAUW branch, women were 
given a place on several important committees 
here at Northwestern State College, commit- 
tees that had heretofore been composed of men 
only. 

Battle Creek, Michigan.— We nominated 
and elected a woman member to the board of 
education. We have also succeeded in influenc- 
ing the board to reduce the differential in sal- 
aries between men and women teachers from 
$25 to $15 a month, with the promise that as 
soon as finances permit, the differential will 
be wiped out entirely. 

Detroit, Michigan. — The branch is a charter 
member of the Inter-Group Council organized 
in Detroit in the fall of 1944. After careful 
study and selection, the Council has submitted 
to the Mayor and to the Governor a list of 
women whom it considers eligible to fill vacan- 
cies on various committees and commissions as 
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they occur. To date the Council has succeeded 
in getting one woman on the City Planning 
Commission. 


Mankato, Minnesota. We have done a great 
deal in this community to increase women’s 
responsibility for the conduct of affairs. The 
General Director’s Letter in the spring of 1945, 
under the “Status of Women” heading, in- 
spired us to get busy and get into politics as 
we were urged to do. We sponsored the filing 
of a woman candidate for the city council and 
stressed the importance of women taking an 
active part in governmental affairs. Our candi- 
date was defeated by only 47 votes, and her 
candidacy did much to arouse the women of 
this community to their responsibility in civic 
affairs, We have a member of our branch on 
the school board. As the interest of women in- 
creases so will our effectiveness in the com- 
munity increase until we become a real force 
in promoting public welfare. 

Although our work on Dumbarton Oaks 
will really be reported under international re- 
lations, I feel that whenever women partici- 
pate in policies of government, their work 
also comes under this department. We fur- 
nished speakers to the various organizations 
on the plans for peace, Bretton Woods, and so 
on. Our members worked with others in a Win- 
the-Peace Day. We used the outstanding arti- 
cles in the summer and winter JouRNALS and 
in the General Directors’ Letter to inspire the 
women in this community to do something 
about the peace. Our women attended in great 
numbers all of the discussion groups held on 
postwar problems and have been real leaders 
in endeavoring to awaken citizens to the 
problems ahead. 


Seattle, Washington. The Seattle School 
Board has appointed a well qualified woman to 
fill a vancaney on the board. From time to 
time the AAUW and various groups within the 
city have urged the election of a qualified 
woman to serve on the board. It is gratifying 
to have the all-male board take favorable ac- 
tion on the suggestion made by many of us at 
the time the recent vacancy occurred. 


Yale University School of Nursing 
A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various 


branches of nursing is offered during the thirty months’ 
course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 

A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address: 

The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 

New Haven Connecticut 
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Muriel Mawer, Seattle lawyer, member 
of the AAUW national Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women, and 
recently president of the Washington State 
Division writes further of the local school 
board’s attitude toward women: 


For the past several years I have repeatedly 
urged the Seattle School Board to reverse its 
time-held policy of employing only unmarried 
women teachers and of releasing from contract 
a woman who married during the school year. 
The policy was relaxed during the war period. 
Now, at its meeting on February 15, the 
Seattle School Board has announced that mar- 
ried teachers will be accepted on public con- 
tracts in the city public school system. I con- 
sider this a major victory and feel that AAUW 
can claim a portion of the credit. 


An article in the Seattle Times states 
that — 


The change, marking the first time in the 
history of the Seattle schools that married 
women will be employed regularly, will come 
about when the teacher supply is normal. At 
that time, the “emergency service” classifica- 
tion will be dropped, and married women em- 
ployed under that title may earn a regular 
contract. 


An Official Community Relations Board 


The mayor of Buffalo, New York, has 
appointed three women to the fifteen- 
member Board of Community Relations. 
All three are AAUW members: Mrs. Isa- 
bel H. Kindeney, president of the New 
York State Division of AAUW; Mrs. L. 


The Intercollegiate 


JUNIOR YEAR IN ZURICH 


Switzerland 


affords the experience of a year’s accredited study in the 
heart of postwar Europe. Prerequisite: two years of 
college German, approval of home college. Opens 
September, 1946. Combined fee from $1,650. Courses 
only in: Art, Economics, German Language and Litera- 
ture, Government, History, and Music; continuation 
courses in French, Italian, Russian and Spanish. 


Summer Session July 2 to August 16, 1946 
Address correspondence to the Director: 
Dr. Epmunp E. Miter 
1123 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore 1, Md. 


**Foreign Area Study" 
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Loyd Burrell, Jr., the first Negro member 
of the Buffalo Branch, who has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in Spanish at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo (she holds degrees from 
Wellesley and Cornell, and has studied at 
the Sorbonne); and Miss E. Marguerite 
Gane, social worker and executive secre- 
tary of the Buffalo Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. The Board of Community Relations 
is charged with the promotion of whole- 
some relationships among the various 
groups in the city, and with the investiga- 
tion of specific complaints. 


Reconversion Blueprint in Indiana 

At the AAUW Indiana state conference 
held in April 1945 it was explained that 
Indiana had been chosen by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
as the state in which to make a study of A 
Reconversion Blueprint Plan for Women. 
It was voted by the delegates that the 
AAUW should join in the project. 

Two state conferences on the subject 
were held in Indianapolis, one in March 
and the other on June 21. Representatives 
from women’s organizations, including the 
AAUDV,, attended. 

Frieda Miller, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, was the speaker in March. Miss 
Miller stressed the fact that in Indiana 
there are fourteen major manufacturing 
centers. The peak of employment was 
reached in the fall of 1943, and it has kept 
at a high level since that time, with 
women very much in the picture. At peak 
war employment, 34 per cent of the wage- 
earners in manufacturing were women, 
which was almost twice as high as in 1940. 
Miss Miller further stated that almost 
half of the professional people in the state 
were women, almost half of the clerical 
and sales workers were women, and more 
than one tenth of all proprietors and man- 
agers were women. Over one third of the 
women were married, almost one half 
were single, and the rest widowed or 
divorced. A factor we must consider in 
determining our attitude toward women’s 
work is the cost of their not working. It 
has cost the communities much in taxes 
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when single women and women with de- 
pendents could not find jobs. 


Spokane’s College Day 

“Let’s talk about higher education, 
high school students,” might well be the 
theme of the College Day program held 
in the Spokane high schools last spring, 
by the Spokane Branch of the American 
Association of University Women. For 
many years, on a Saturday early in the 
spring, Spokane Branch has sponsored a 
College Day for high school senior girls 
and their mothers, including individual 
conferences with the deans of women 
and the student body representatives of 
nearby colleges and universities, a talk or 
talks of general interest concerning col- 
lege women, and — yes — a style show. 
This plan was designed to give the high 
school senior girl and her mother specific 
information about particular colleges, and 
also to give them personal contact with 
college faculty and students. 

With the growing importance of the 
university experience, a definite need was 
felt for an interpretation to the high school 
students and their parents of the general 
factors involved in thinking about higher 
education, before considering a particular 
college. Out of this came the supplemental 
College Day program held in the high 
schools on Friday preceding the regular 
Saturday College Day. A panel of seven 
college women students from seven nearby 
colleges and universities went into the three 
Spokane public high schools to discuss in- 
formally with the high school students 
such general considerations as these: 

1. Is college for me? (Mental, emotional re- 
quirements, etc.) 

2. Factors involved in choosing a college. 
(Size of school, distance from home, course, 
etc.) 

8. Responsibilities of being on your own as 
compared to living at home. 

4. Work experience. (Opportunities for work, 
amount to be earned, values other than 
financial, etc.) Ri 


~ 


5. Relative importance of curricular and extra- 
curricular activities. 
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6. Should I stay out a year to work? (Financial 
reasons, more mature view gained of what 
to expect from college, etc.) 

7. Information — where to get it. (College 
catalogues, friends, teachers, etc.) 


Informality was the keynote of the pro- 
gram, with no set speeches, and with 
questions from the floor directed to vari- 
ous panel members. The discussion was 
held to these general topics as were the 
questions from the floor. Specific questions 
about particular colleges were referred by 
the coordinator to the individual confer- 
ences in Saturday’s College Day program. 

As this program was purely experi- 
mental this first year, the evaluation and 
recommendations which were formulated 
by a joint meeting of the college panel 
members, deans of women, high school 
girls’ advisers, high school student repre- 
sentatives, and the AAUW committee 
members are pertinent: 

1. The program serves a definite need, as it 
emphasizes to the high school students the 
serious aspects of higher education, which 
are too often subordinated in the girl’s 
mind to the social life and the clothes. It 
was felt that these opinions coming from 
college students tended to add weight to the 
faculty college guidance program. 


2. Both high school and college representatives 
— students and faculty — felt the positive, 
constructive nature of this program amply 
justified the time, effort and money spent. 

3. The high school group to be reached: 

a. It is recommended that the junior and 
senior high school students should par- 
ticipate in this program (not freshmen 
and sophomores). 





b. It is recommended that a college 
women’s panel meet with the high school 
junior and senior girls; and when possi- 
ble that a college men’s panel meet with 
the junior and senior boys, the feeling 
being that there would be less restraint 


and consequently more receptivity in ° 


the separate groups than in a mixed 
group. 

c. It is recommended that an open invita- 
tion be extended to all junior and senior 
girls (boys, also, if and when a college 
men’s panel is available) interested in 
college. It is further recommended that 
home room teachers urge the attendance 
of those with interest in and aptitude for 
college. This is particularly applicable in 
Spokane as each high school junior is 
given a series of vocational and aptitude 
tests. The high school grades of the 
student plus the results of these tests are 
considered together. 


4. It is the recommendation of the group that 
individual conferences between the college 
students and the high school students be 
held following the panel discussion (this was 
done in two of the high schools this first 
time), with the understanding that success- 
ful conferences can be held only if an in- 
formal and friendly atmosphere is main- 
tained. 


5. It is recommended unanimously by the 
group that this supplemental program be- 
come an integral part of the annual College 
Day program of Spokane Branch. 


Spokane Branch feels that other 
branches may wish to adapt this program 
to their own communities, and will be 
glad to give further information if it is 
requested. 
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